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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 














NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 


By Bernard Jaffe 
LABORATORY AND WORK BOOK UNITS IN CHEMISTRY 
By Ames and Jaffe 
TESTBOOK IN CHEMISTRY 
By Ames and Jaffe 
A complete chemistry program designed to help 
the science teachers of America build citizens. Sil y E R 
The boys and girls who use this book will un- BURDETT 
derstand the scientific aspects of their environ- 
ment, and will think, act, and live in accordance C 0 Mi P A N Y 
with the method of science. 
New York 
In the new world to come such citizens will be Chicago 
needed. San Francisco 
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These Are Our 
STUMBLING BLOCKS 


By LEON MONES 


STEREOTYPE is an inert concept riveted 
A in the mind by some bias, emotion, 
or timidity. 

This bit of sententiousness will do to 
introduce the growl that ten pathetic stereo- 
types are still acting as stumbling blocks 
to development in our secondary schools. 
Here they are, formally presented as ten 
doctrines of the philosophy of inertia. 


1. The Doctrine of Manipulation 


In spite of all our affirmations that learn- 
ing is an active, creative process in which 
the learner organizes patterns of thinking, 
feeling, and doing, the notion still is strong 
that the basic thing is the manipulation we 
call teaching. So it is that we still require 
teachers to get most of the fun, the mental 
exercise, and the education in our schools. 
It is the teacher who is really permitted the 
privilege of thinking, learning, planning, 
and organizing. It is the teacher who enjoys 
the challenge and satisfaction of confront- 
ing problems. 

—— 

Eprror’s Note: Dr. Mones is impressed by 
the gap that lies between educational think- 
ing and classroom practice. In this article 
he discusses ten doctrines that have done 
nothing to close the gap. The author is 
principal of Cleveland Junior High School, 
Newark, N.J. 
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Isn’t it about time that we honestly per- 
mitted the pupils to participate in solving 
the problems of the school? That way learn- 
ing lies. 


2. The Doctrine of Form and Correctness 


In spite of all the agitation generated by 
Gestalt psychology that learning means or- 
ganic adjustment to comprehensive situa- 
tions, we still go ahead teaching codes, pre- 
cepts, principles, rules, and exceptions, We 
write examination papers in our graduate 
courses in which we invoke Thorndike and 
Judd and Kohler and other anointed names 
to prove that such precepts have no “trans- 
ference” to life situations. But we go right 
ahead teaching them anyway, perhaps be- 
cause it is so easy and so sure and so safe 
from embarrassment and complication. 

We teach rules of grammar for accuracy, 
codes of usage for elegance, principles of 
arithmetic for exactness, etc. Isn’t it time 
we admitted that we ought to teach for 
need, meaning, and insight and that these 
accompany the activities of experience? You 
cannot teach accuracy per se. If you get 
understanding, meaning, and purpose first, 
accuracy may follow as a natural conse- 
quence. Semantics has taught us that lan- 
guage as language is just a formal scheme of 
conventional symbols. Language as the ver- 
balization of purposive experience is the 
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vital factor in education. Don’t we still go 
on teaching language as language, arith- 
metic as arithmetic, code as code? 


3- The Doctrine of School Morphology 


In spite of all the eloquence of the prag- 
matists, we still think of the school in terms 
of administrative architecture. We think 
of it as a pattern of organization, as a sort of 
structure or institution that must preserve 
its vested shape and dimensions. 

We all are ready to admit with lip service 
that a school should be conceived as a func- 
tion, as a program of activity, and that the 
institutionalism of a school should be made 
distinctly secondary to the social needs. 
But do we carry this belief into courageous 
practice? Who of us would be the first to 
urge casting out periods, bells, promotions, 
report cards? Well, not in practice anyway. 


4. The Doctrine of Discipline 


In spite of all the preaching of the psy- 
chiatrists we still feel better in regarding 
discipline as external control and restraint. 
We know all about theories of self-develop- 
ment, and about how rage and anger are 
generated through physical restraint. We 
can all write glibly about frustration 
through inhibition, and we believe that so- 
cial growth depends upon the freedom to 
develop a sense of self-responsibility. 

We know the shibboleths and we can re- 
peat the catechism. But what do we actually 
practice? Don’t we all too frequently yearn 
for the educational flesh-pots of military 
discipline? 


5. The Doctrine of Retribution 


In spite of all Christian ethics, don’t we 
still hold fast to the emotional stereotype 
that unless the punishment fits the crime 
and even exceeds it a little bit, there ain't 
no justice in the school office? Don’t we 
belabor that principal with criticism who 
doesn’t visit someplace on the pupil’s literal 


or figurative anatomy the scarlet badge of 
crime for his school sins? 


6. The Doctrine of Failure 


In spite of the decay of Puritanism, don’t 
we still believe that like sulphur and molas- 
ses a timely dose of failure is wholesome 
medicine for anybody? Don’t we turn our 


_backs to the optimism that everybody is 


capable of some success and that the growth 
and happiness of the individual rest on 
success and not on failure? Why do we pace 
our classrooms with the Calvinistic gospel 
that original sin dooms us to failure and 
that we had better prepare for it? Perhaps 
we ought to go whole hog and arrange a 
curriculum based on preparing for the pos- 
sibilities of future failures, something like 
this: 

A. Preparing for failure in business. 

B. Preparing for failure in love. 

C. Preparing for failure in health. 

Honestly, aren’t some of us so afraid to 
capitalize success that we seil our pupils 
short? 


7. The Doctrine of Charismatic Leadership 


In spite of the teaching of sociology that 
everybody is capable of some kind of leader- 
ship, that leadership is a socialized activity, 
that leadership should pass from person to 
person depending upon current need and 
individual fitness for responsibility, etc., 
don’t we still like to believe that leaders 
are heroes, endowed with special graces, 
traits, qualities, and destinies? 

Don’t we still argue that our leaders must 
be given special discipline or training— 
college preparatory courses, for instance? 
They are destined to grow great and hence 
must be fed on special meat. What will we 
do for leaders if the study of Latin goes 
to the dogs? Honestly, do we practice the 
democratic conviction that every one of us, 
no matter how lowly, is capable of the re- 
sponsibility of some kind of leadership? Do 
we permit this kind of socialized, mutual, 
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distributed opportunity for leadership to 
arise in our schools? 


8. The Doctrine of the Antique Masterpiece 


In spite of the brilliant achievements of 
the radio, the stage, the movie; in spite of 
the Book of the Month Club, the New 
Yorker, the Atlantic Monthly, and the half 
dozen magazine digests, don’t we go on 
polishing literary, artistic, and musical 
masterpieces as though all the virtues of art 
and culture were doomed eternally to reside 
in these antiques? 

Do we have full faith in the vitality of 
present idioms in our song and speech? 
Why do we insist upon pretending to be 
antiquarians in our culture? Honestly, 
whose literary product is more vital to a boy 
of today, that of Sinclair Lewis or that of 
Dickens? That of Edna Ferber or that of 
George Eliot? 


9. The Doctrine of Educational 
Homeopathy 


In spite of all life to the contrary, why 
do so many of us still believe that we must 
work from a standard curriculum just as a 
pharmacist works from a National Formu- 
lary? 

Why do we take it for granted that each 
grade must have its prescribed homeopathic 
dose of English, or history, or mathematics? 
Why can’t we trust mental appetite, ma- 
turity, intensity of purpose, and immediacy 
of need a little more? Why must we measure 
out pedagogical dosages as though learning 
were apt to be poisonous, nauseous, or 


What “Art People” Want 


What our group (teachers of the arts—music, art, 
dancing, aesthetic appreciation, etc.) will want is 
nothing less than a clear 25 per cent of the pupil's 
total time in school from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. Does this seem likely to make ad- 
ministrators and curriculum builders gasp a little? 


toxic, if the dosage is somewhat too large? 


10. The Doctrine of Fairyland Creativity 


In spite of modern realism, why do we 
still believe that the creative experience 
must consist of idle fancy and fantasy? We 
know full well, as Bernard DeVoto and 
plenty of others recently pointed out, that 
the greatest creative experience lies in find- 
ing a plan to renew the outworn fixities of 
reality. One can be creative in the most 
mechanical and menial of tasks. Anyone is 
creative who senses a new need and organ- 
izes better possibilities of meeting the need. 

Creativity need not function in a moonlit 
world of fairies, water sprites, pixies, and 
rabbits that talk. Imagination can be stim- 
ulated in conceiving new patterns of buy- 
ing, selling, working, building, feeling, or 
acting. We know full well that culture is 
the sum total of all common reality and 
not chiefly the fabulous or the literary or 
the artistic. We know that creativity oper- 
ates any time a person suits a new plan to a 
new need. But why don’t we practice edu- 
cation in the light of this? 


Well, perhaps this Decalogue is only a 
line-up of ten straw men neatly arranged 
as targets for a bombardment of “this is old 
stuff”. 

Sure it is. Just as old as human common 
sense. 

But, honestly, old as it is, wouldn’t it be 
a new experience to see it in bold practice? 

But how can one resist the pull of edu- 
cational gravitation? 


It is really very moderate. The arts are not just 
another subject, but another hemisphere, and it is 
conspicuously and perhaps foolishly generous of 
the art people to assent to 75 per cent of a pupil’s 
time going to purely intellectualistic concerns. But 
still, with 25 per cent they ought to manage rea- 
sonably well.—JAMEs L. MuRSELL in Teachers College 
Record. 








VETERANS 


By H. L. HARSHMAN 


WENTY-NINE RETURNED veterans enroled, 

and nineteen other returned veterans 
sought educational and vocational counsel 
and advice, in the Indianapolis public high 
schools during the first two months of the 
current school year. Exclusive of enrolees in 
the day and evening public high schools, 
approximately sixty-five other civilians 
sought educational and vocational infor- 
mational service from the public schools 
during the same period of time. 

Thus, the question—How can the public 
schools be better prepared to meet the po- 
tential educational problems presented by 
returning veterans and other civilians?—has 
become a reality. Our guidance services and 
training opportunities have been evaluated 
and projected to meet current and potential 
needs. 

The major objectives of the guidance and 
counseling services are: 

1. To evaluate educational and other ex- 
periences in the Armed Forces in terms of 
high-school credit for men and women re- 
turning from the armed forces. The high- 
school principal retains final authority in 


—— 


Epiror’s Note: The Indianapolis, Ind., 
high schools have been preparing for some 
time to meet the educational problems that 
will be faced by returning veterans and 
other civilians during 1945 and the years 
that follow. This article explains the guid- 
ance and counseling services and special 
courses that have been developed for the 
purpose. Mr. Harshman is assistant super- 
intendent of schools of Indianapolis, and 
Mr. Murphy is director of counseling serv- 
ices. 
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and PUBLIC 


and J. FRED MURPHY 


determining the amount and kind of high- 
school credit to be received by returned 
veterans. The publication, A Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Services (American Council on 
Education, 1944), is used in the process of 
high-school-credit evaluation. 

2. To provide an educational and voca- 
tional testing service for those who desire it. 

3. To personalize the counseling services 
for each individual. 

4. To assist in placing individuals in the 
type of training best suited to their needs. 


5. To provide information on Equiv- 


alence Examinations. 

6. To assist in placing individuals in 
jobs. 

7. To “follow-through” and “follow-up” 
each individual for whom counseling serv- 
ices are available. 

8. To cooperate with State educational 
authorities and committees and other agen- 
cies concerned with direct and related edu- 
cational activities. In achieving these eight 
major objectives, each public high school 
in Indianapolis and the Division of Ex- 
tended School Services are so organized that 
there are six essential procedures in the 
guidance and counseling program. The 
principal, or a designated guidance officer 
in each high school, coordinates the pro- 
gram within a given school; the director of 
counseling services for the Indianapolis 
Public Schools coordinates the program for 
all high schools. 

The first essential procedure is to obtain 
personal data concerning each returned 
veteran or other civilian. This includes in- 
formation on (1) place and date of birth, 
(2) marital status, (g) nature of service in 
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armed forces, (4) beginning and termina- 
tion dates of G.I. benefits, (5) experience 
in civilian occupations, (6) past educational 
history, (7) educational plans, and (8) oc- 
cupational plans. The reverse side of the 
“Interview Blank” also provides space for 
interviewers to record information on each 
person interviewed. 

The counselor in each high school pre- 
pares and retains a continuous record of 
interviews on the “Interview Blank.” Fol- 
lowing are some of the items on the “In- 
terview Blank”: 


FAcE SIDE 
Name Beginning and termina- 
Date and place of birth tion dates of G.I. bene- 
Present address fits 


Marital status 
Branch of service 
Civilian occupation 


Educational history 
Educational plans 
Occupational plans 
Miscellaneous information 


REVERSE SIDE 


Disposition of case on first interview 
Name of interviewer 
Record of “Follow-through” and “Follow-up” inter- 
views 

Date 

Nature of problem 

Disposition of case 

Proper credentials from the armed forces 
are acceptable to counselors in considering 
the educational history in the armed forces 
of the returned veteran. Each counselor 
refers the returned veteran to the Veterans’ 
Administration when there are questions in- 
volving the application of Federal laws. 

For those returned veterans and other 
civilians who seek assistance in reaching a 
decision concerning their educational and 
occupational plans, a battery of tests may 
be administered to secure additional ob- 
jective data. The battery includes tests 
which identify and measure vocational pref- 
erences, scholastic aptitude, mechanical 
ability, achievement in fundamental skills, 
and personal traits. This service is avail- 
able at regular day high schools and at the 
central school office. The utilization of a 
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test battery is optional with each individual. 

The second essential procedure is to pro- 
vide authentic and adequate educational 
information. Counselors have available cur- 
rent and reliable information concerning 
educational opportunities in the local pub- 
lic schools and other educational institu- 
tions or programs. 

Counselors are informed concerning Pub- 
lic Law 346 (78th Congress: Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944) and Public Law 
16 (78th Congress). The educational impli- 
cations are discussed and explained. 

Information concerning Public Law 113 
is furnished to physically-disabled civilians. 
The Vocational Rehabilitation program 
provided for under Public Law 113 operates 
through the State Department of Public 
Instruction and local school corporations. 
Guidance representatives of the public high 
schools have met with the field agents for 
the Vocational Rehabilitation program and 
have worked out a continuous program of 
cooperation. 

Recent bulletins and catalogs of institu- 
tions of higher learning and special schools 
are used in counseling individuals concern- 
ing an educational program beyond high 
school. The counselee has the opportunity 
to secure and discuss information about 
curricular offerings, activity programs, 
scholarship offerings, and encrance require- 
ments. 

Out-of-school adults, who through special 
home study, evening courses, extensiop 
courses, tutored courses, or special ch— 
study offer training toward a high-school 
equivalency certificate, may =pply to the 
director of special youth services at the 
main school office for an opportunity to take 
examinations. A maximum of four subject 
examinations may be taken by an individual 
each semester. The dates for the examina- 
tions are the third Saturday in January and 
June of each year. 

The third essential step is to obtain and 
utilize current and reliable occupational in- 
formation. Files of occupational informa- 
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tion have been developed by counselors on 
the basis of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles Classifications, or alphabetical ar- 
rangement. Individuals have the opportu- 
nity to read and discuss present and post- 
war trends in job placement. Training re- 
quirements for different occupations are 
discussed. The public and school libraries 
actively disseminate similar information to 
counselees. 

The fourth essential is to bring together 
the personal data and educational and occu- 
pational information for counseling with 
each individual. Since the counselors cannot 
make final decisions for the counselee, the 
personal interviews become indispensable 
approaches to presenting and discussing 
facts for charting courses of action. One in- 
terview may be inadequate. In fact, several 
interviews become necessary if a thorough 
job of “follow-through” is to be achieved. 
Written records of interviews are retained 
by the counselors on the “Interview Blank” 
already described. 

The fifth essential characteristic is place- 
ment. In the process of guidance and coun- 
seling each individual is assisted in enroling 
in the activity or experience for which he is 
best suited in terms of abilities, aptitudes, 
interests, intentions, achievements, and 
needs. An “activity or experience” is inter- 
preted to mean that which is educational or 
occupational in character. Therefore every 
effort is made to assist each individual in 
(1) making the transition from high school 
to a college, university, or special school, 
and (2) entering a gainful occupation. 

Colleges, universities, and special schools 
receive a personal case history for each in- 
dividual who plans training beyond high 
school, 

Through the placement service of the 
high school, returned veterans and other 
civilians receive the same assistance in find- 
ing employment as other current and for- 
mer high-school students. Such assistance 
involves having (1) a file of local employers, 
(2) a list of job classifications in these 
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firms or businesses, (3) a file of applicants 
for different jobs, (4) a procedure for in- 
terviewing and referring applicants to pro- 
spective employers, and (5) a program of 
follow-up interviews and studies with em- 
ployers to evaluate adjustment to jobs of 
individuals referred by the high schools. 

The placement services are coordinated 
through the activities of the main school 
office. Cooperation with public employment 
agencies is likewise channeled through the 
main school office. 

The sixth essential procedure is follow- 
up. Studies are conducted from time to time 
to (1) determine the educational success 
of individuals, (2) discover adjustment 
needs of current and former students, (3) 
secure objective data for recommending 
changes in the school program of instruc- 
tion and activities, (4) determine the tech- 
niques and methods most effective in coun- 
seling returned veterans and other civilians, 
(5) obtain facts concerning the success of 
those in gainful employment to which the 
school placement services made the refer- 
rals, (6) determine job information vital to 
efficient counseling, and (7) detect occupa- 
tional trends. 

Follow-up studies involving all high 
schools and special services are initiated 
and developed through the Department of 
Research and Extended School Services; 
follow-up studies peculiar to an individual 
high school are initiated and developed by 
the particular school. For example, the na- 
ture of information in a follow-up study 
concerning returned veterans who enroled 
or sought educational assistance during the 
first two months of the current school year 
was: 


Name of school 

Name of enrolees 

Length of armed forces service 

Branch of service 

Date enroled 

Date of birth 

Total high-school credits earned to 9-1-44 
Subjects carried now 

Educational plans 
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Vocational plans 

Remarks 

Individuals seeking educational or vocational infor- 
mation 

Problems of returned veterans or other civilians 

Problems of the school in meeting needs of returned 
veterans and other civilians 


The Indianapolis high schools and the 
Extended School Services as organized pro- 
vide a comprehensive program of educa- 
tional offerings. As the educational needs 
of individuals and groups of individuals 
vary, so the educational program varies. 
For example, provision has been made for 
special intensive training which may fulfill 
the needs of mature non-high-school gradu- 
ates. Specialization in training for proper 
placement will become more pronounced as 
individuals progress in their educational 
experience. This basic principle involves a 
continuous evaluation of curricular offer- 
ings in terms of the prevailing needs of 
those taking advantage of the educational 
opportunities. 

At present qualified returned veterans 
and other civilians may select subjects in a 
regular day high school from the following 
fields of educational preparation: agricul- 
ture, architectural or machine drafting, art, 
auto and airplane mechanics, business sub- 
jects, cabinet making, carpentry, distribu- 
tive occupations, electrical trades, English 
and speech, foundry, home economics, ma- 
chine and metal trades, mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, modern and foreign 
languages, music, physical education and 
health, plumbing, radio, refrigeration, 
science, social studies, and welding. 

Through the free evening high schools, 
returned veterans and other civilians may 
enrol in art, business subjects, dress making, 
English, history and other social studies, 
languages, mathematics, mechanical draw- 
ing, physical education, radio, science, and 
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shop. The educational needs of individuals 
determine the extension and adjustment of 
the curricular offerings. The continuation 
of a class in any area is dependent upon 
sufficient enrolment. Individuals who enrol 
and attend as regular students may receive 
high-school credit. The time of class meet- 
ings is adjusted to meet the needs of any 
given group. 

Through the apprenticeship training 
program, returned veterans and other civil- 
ians receive educational experiences vital 
to their training for qualified journeymen 
in the different occupational areas. 

The summer high schools offer courses of 
instruction during morning hours. The 
offerings are usually as broad in scope as 
those in the free evening high schools, and 
classes are arranged for any high-school sub- 
ject for which there is sufficient enrolment. 

In the program of distributive education, 
training may be secured for managers and 
operators of all kinds of stores, shops, and 
other businesses; managing agents, branch 
managers, and other local representatives of 
all kinds; apprentices and learners in 
training for managerial positions in stores; 
department heads, supervisors, and fore- 
men in stores; purchasing agents and gen- 
eral buyers; sales managers; sales persons, 
sales agents, canvassers, solicitors, demon- 
strators; store service workers; deliverymen; 
and auctioneers, newspaper vendors, wait- 
ers, stewards, and organization housekeep- 
ers. 

The distributive-education division aims 
to provide not only basic training for sales 
and service occupations but to provide sup- 
plemental training for up-grading indi- 
viduals in sales and service occupations. The 
time and place of class meetings are flexible 
and will be adjusted to meet the needs of 
any given group. 


Education is inclined to coin new words and adopt new slogans, believing that through 
these methods a solution to problems can be found.—C. L. Anspach in Michigan Educa- 


tion Journal. 











Highland Park’s program for the 


Discharged VETERAN 


H. L. SHIBLER 


EPRESENTATIVES from some fifty organi- 
R zations in the city of Highland Park 
were called together on February 11, 1944, 
by the Superintendent of Schools to discuss 
ways and means of setting up a counseling 
service for discharged veterans. 

These representatives were from such 
organizations as the public schools, city 
government, American Red Cross, various 
industries, labor organizations, veterans’ 
organizations, Blue Star and Gold Star 
Mothers, Selective Service, medical associa- 
tion, service clubs, PTA Council, churches, 
municipal hospital, and the United States 
Employment Service. From this prelim- 
inary meeting and other subsequent meet- 
ings, a plan was evolved for the counseling 
of discharged veterans of Highland Park. 

The representatives from the above or- 
ganizations formed themselves into the 
local Council of Veterans’ Affairs. From 
this group was selected an executive com- 
mittee consisting of eight members, includ- 
ing the chairman. Each executive commit- 
tee member serves as a chairman of various 
sub-committees which are made up of mem- 
bers of the Council of Veterans’ Affairs. 
These subcommittees are: Employment, 
Rights and Benefits, Physical Health, Men- 
tal Health, Educational and Vocational 


——-#-—- 


Epitor’s Note: The discharged veteran 
who returns to Highland Park, Mich., is 
given no “run-around” among the various 
agencies planned to serve him, states the 
author. How the program is organized for 
prompt and effective action is explained in 
this article. Mr, Shibler is superintendent 
of schools at Highland Park. 


Training, Personal and Social Problems, 
Organization and Finance, and Publicity. 
These committees act in an advisory capac- 
ity to the Executive Committee and to the 
counselor in charge of the Counseling Cen- 
ter. 

This service to the discharged veteran 
is financed cooperatively by the Board of 
Education and the City Commission. The 
Counseling Center is located in a house, 
owned by the Board of Education, which is 
in the center of the city and adjacent to 
the Senior High School and Junior College 
building. 

The building housing the Counseling 
Center has been completely redecorated and 
pleasingly furnished by the cooperative ef- 
fort of several community organizations. It 
consists of a reception center, counselor's 
office, and four other rooms that can be 
used by the Red Cross and veterans’ organ- 
izations. With all the offices located in one 
central place, it is much easier for the 
veteran to get the service needed, 

For his further educational training, if 
the veteran wants and needs it, the Senior 
High School and the Junior College with 
their college preparatory and vocational 
programs are near by. If it is medical at- 
tention, either mental or physical, that is 
required, the Highland Park General Hos- 
pital is within two blocks. Hospital facilities 
in Detroit are within easy distance. 

The Home Service Department of the 
Red Cross is available for help on personal 
and social problems. Local industries and 
business stand ready to aid the veteran in 
securing employment. Each veteran is given 
very close and extensive individual atten- 
tion with full testing facilities provided by 
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HIGHLAND PARK’s PROGRAM FOR THE DISCHARGED VETERAN 


the psychologist of the Highland Park Pub- 
lic Schools. The discharged veteran is not 
given the “run-around” nor passed from 
one agency to another without something 
being done for him. If it is necessary for 
him to go to the Veterans’ Administration 
offices in a nearby suburb, the counselor 
sees to it that he gets there and gets the 
services required. The “follow through” 
by the counselor is a must in the program. 

When the discharged veteran returns to 
the city, he is made aware of this service 
by a letter welcoming him home and giv- 
ing him the information he should have 
relative to the services rendered by the 
Counseling Center. 

A comprehensive educational program 
for the discharged veteran has been set up 
within the Highland Park Junior College. 
Veterans holding a high school diploma are 
enrolled in the college proper. Veterans 
who want refresher courses or who lack a 
high school diploma are enrolled in the 
Veterans’ Division of the Highland Park 
Junior College. No hard and fast line is 
drawn between the Veterans’ Division of 
the Junior College and the regular Junior 
College program. 

From an administrative and instructional 
point of view, the plan is flexible. A stu- 
dent in the regular college program may 
take any refresher course in the Veterans’ 
Division, and any student in the Veterans’ 
Division may elect a course in the regular 
college program, if he is prepared to do so. 
If a veteran does not present proper high- 
school or college credits, his capability to 
continue work is determined by the General 
Educational Development tests of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, pub- 
lished by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. The testing service of the Veterans’ 
Administration sends to the college with 
the veteran his scores on the Cooperative 
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General Achievement Tests, Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record Test, Otis Intelligence Test, 
and vocational tests. If these tests do not 
give the college a satisfactory picture of the 
veteran, he is given further tests by the 
school psychologist. 

In the regular college program, the veter- 
an is enrolled in college classes and is dis- 
tinguished from other college students only 
in counseling service. In the Veterans’ Di- 
vision, the veteran is enrolled in regular 
college classes for accelerated physics, chem- 
istry, and languages. These courses give 
him two credits of high-school work in one 
semester. He can use the credit earned for 
either two semesters of high-school credit 
or one semester of college credit. In mathe- 
matics, social science, and English consider- 
able individual teaching must be done by 
the instructor, as the boys enter at different 
times, lack different units of work, and have 
varying abilities. Assignment sheets and 
guide sheets covering every question are 
made out so that the boys may save time 
by knowing exactly what to study. In addi- 
tion to regular class help, individual and 
group, any veteran may avail himself of 
the tutorial program, whereby he may go to 
an instructor with a small group whose 
members have approximately the same need 
and receive the personal help that is 
needed for him to continue his progress in 
the school program. 

In other words, this program is so con- 
structed that each individual veteran re- 
ceives sympathetic, careful attention to his 
needs from the counselor, school psychol- 
ogist, and the instructor in the classroom. 
It is felt by our staff that we have made a 
small, but significant, beginning towards 
the problem that is going to become in- 
creasingly greater and more complex as 
these young men come back to their home 
community in larger and larger numbers. 


The editors of THe CLearinc House are always glad to consider light verse dealing 
with educational matters. Our address is 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 








CURRICULUM 
PLANNING for 1945 


By 
JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 


MERICA has moved into a new age! This 

is the age of radar, and of helicopters, 

and of Seabees, and of penicillin, and of 

plastics! Changes have been made, lasting 

changes, in every field of industry, and of 

business, and in every profession, as the 

result of the careful gearing of science and 
of invention to the needs of the day! 

Our American schools are destined now 
to continue their close alignment with every 
other phase of democratic living, in the 
development of the great period ahead. 
The time to start producing is right now, 
with every teacher and every school admin- 
istrator, working closely with the commun- 
ity and with the board of trustees, in the 
establishment and the maintenance of a 
curriculum based upon and geared to the 
needs of the future. 

A Curriculum Platform for 1945 might 
well be the starting point for such a con- 
tinuing program of action. Essential points 
in the platform are the following: 

1. Secondary education is a significant, 
vital part of national life. The classroom as 
a basic American institution has made sig- 
nificant contributions, both to the war ef- 


-—— 


Epitor’s Note: The author writes, 
“Those of us in secondary education cannot 
afford to stand still in these critical days, 
when demands of national and interna- 
tional life are so many and varied.” The 
course of action which Mr. Vasché advocates 
is presented in this article. The author is 
director of curriculum and supervisor of 
instruction of the Placer County Schools, 
and dean of special instruction in Placer 
College, Auburn, Calif. 





A statement on 
present needs 


fort, and to the more permanent, lasting 
phases of social and economic development. 
Youth of our country by its rapid and eff- 
cient adaptability to military and to in- 
dustrial demands, and by the quality of this 
service, has proved the effectiveness of its 
formal school training. The facts are a 
matter of public record. 

Now, as schools of the nation face the 
future, there are tremendous problems re- 
lated to transfer of thought and of manner 
of living from war to peace, with secondary 
schools throughout the land preparing to- 
day to meet these great obligations. 

2. Every teacher has definite responsibili- 
ties for improvement of the school program. 
Good teaching is still the most important 
element in a good school, and this simple 
fact should be given highest priority rating 
in thinking and in practice of every fac- 
ulty member and every administrative ofh- 
cer. 

An improved school program can come 
only when those who teach will fuse results 
of their experiences and discoveries with 
those of other teachers. In that way they 
can form better approaches to pupil rela- 
tions, determine better content for class- 
room and laboratory experiences, and pro- 
vide better guidance and counsel to basic 
problems of life. 

There can be nothing but the superficial 
from courses of study and classroom sched- 
ules molded by hired curriculum builders; 
the real can come only from those who 
know boys and girls, and their everyday be- 
havior, the teachers themselves. 

3. The curriculum must be geared to the 
needs of the times. During wartime, with 
high-school youth entering the armed forces 
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and supporting activities, emphasis in the 
school program is placed primarily upon 
military demands. Training for winning the 
war is far more important than the tradi- 
tional problems of training for landing a 
job, or training for going to college. To- 
morrow, as today and yesterday, schools 
must continue to provide opportunities for 
maximum educational growth of the in- 
dividual boy and girl, based upon the pu- 
pil’s own personal interests, abilities, and 
ambitions. 

The only functional curriculum is the 
curriculum founded upon analysis of es- 
sential needs, an ever-changing program of 
study and experiences which will prepare 
each youth for maximum service to self and 
to society, be it war or peace. 

4. There must be re-statement of objec- 
tives of education, and of purposes of all 
courses. The requirement of the profession 
in this war year is one of implanting faith 
and hope and courage in our citizens, with 
the belief that education will contribute to 
a permanent betterment of human rela- 
tions. Let us take time to study critically 
the goals which we have set up for our 
school program, and for each aspect of the 
day’s work. Objectives and purposes deter- 
mine what, and how, and why teachers 
teach. And in their formulation, patient 
thought must be given to both immediate 
and present needs, as well as to the future 
responsibilities of adult citizenship. 

Latest published thinking by curriculum 
leaders should be reviewed by individual 
school workers as part of the orientation 
basic to actual objective restatement. 

5. There must be sound, systematic 
evaluation of all existing educational offer- 
ings. Once goals have been established, the 
next step is to analyze aspects of the school 
program, as they meet basic learning needs. 
During the war period, countless adapta- 
tions have been made in the curriculum— 
introduction of new courses to meet im- 
mediate military and industrial demands; 
modifications in content of many of the 


existing offerings; and organization of short- 
term units, based upon specific jobs to be 
learned—in a brief period of time. 

Some traditional items in the secondary- 
school schedule have been found lacking in 
real values to the pupil, and these have 
been succeeded by courses and experiences 
founded upon the actual purposes of edu- 
cation for young American citizens. 

6. Recent successful instructional devel- 
opments should be broadened and strength- 
ened. Critical demands of recent years have 
made many modifications in educational 
procedures which are deserving of perma- 
nent inclusion in secondary-school practices 
and programs. The Victory Corps, for ex- 
ample, represented a sound gearing of class- 
room work with outside activities. It is the 
first thorough, functional relationship to be 
achieved on a major scale within the high 
schools of the nation. 

Streamlined courses, for purposes of mas- 
tering information and skills for specific 
jobs, gave an approach which can be used 
successfully in years ahead. Audio and vis- 
ual aids have proved their worth as effective 
supplements to every learning program. 
Work experience, supervised apprentice- 
ship, and credit for military service, are 
other factors which have given education 
new perspective. Let’s capitalize upon these 
discoveries! 

7. Now is the time to plan post-war 
school services. A growing population, 
crowded housing, inadequate facilities for 
new courses, and training needs of return- 
ing veterans and displaced war workers, are 
realities in every district in the land. Mem- 
bers of governing boards, administrators, 
teachers, and lay leaders, should be analyz- 
ing, cooperatively, present and ultimate 
school needs. 

Definite policies should be drafted in such 
evaluation meetings which will assure the 
community continued and broadened edu- 
cational services of the highest type in years 
ahead. Adequate financial support is a key 
problem, and definite long-range business- 








like plans should be under way immediately 
to guarantee funds sufficient to keep facili- 
ties abreast of curriculum developments. 

8. One fundamental need is a good in- 
service growth program. All educational ad- 
vancement must be based upon a united 
professional front. Here there is the neces- 
sity for well-planned, informal study-dis- 
cussion meetings, shared by all staff mem- 
bers and administrative officers, for the 
purpose of formulating a definite founda- 
tion for curriculum development. 

A central library of latest published book 
and magazine materials must be provided. 
Certain faculty leaders should be responsi- 
ble for obtaining complete information, 
through reading and first-hand observation, 
on current trends in secondary-school or- 
ganization, administration, and instruction. 
Care must be taken to keep the entire ac- 
tivity on a voluntary, professional basis, 
with individual contributions the result of 
direct personal interest in improving service 
of the school to youth and to the com- 
munity. 

9. Adequate instructional materials must 
be obtained and maintained. Increasing at- 
tention must be paid to materials and 
equipment necessary for efficient instruction 
in every field of the secondary school. Funds 
must be allocated to make possible pur- 
chase, maintenance, and replacement of 
supplies and machinery, with teachers given 
opportunity to recommend types and quan- 
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tities to be obtained for use in the school 
system. 

Standards of essential materiél should be 
checked carefully with those in effect in 
schools which are recognized leaders in de- 
velopment of successful programs of in- 
struction, in each of the main educational 
fields. Latest and complete audio-visual sup- 
plies and equipment must be available at 
all times for use in every classroom. Ob- 
jectives and purposes determine what is to 
be taught. Supplies and materials determine 
how it is to be taught. And the teacher is 
the guiding element in the learning pro- 
gram. 

zo. Cooperation will lead to lasting re- 
sults in every phase of educational develop- 
ment. No program of curriculum building 
can progress without active leadership of a 
wide-awake administrative officer, and the 
all-out encouragement of an enthusiastic 
board of trustees. Community leaders, par- 
ents, civic organizations, school people, and 
students, together, as a unified group work- 
ing for betterment of local educational serv- 
ices, can achieve the goals of the curriculum 
development program. 

The only significant, lasting changes, for 
the good of all, are those which result from 
patient, coordinated, continuing efforts of 
lay and school groups devoted to the com- 
mon objective of more functional educa- 
tional opportunities for every individual in 
the community. 


Embarrassed Period 


They had come into class convinced that they 
knew what “democracy” was, But some of the Ne- 
gro students in the class proved a thorn in the side 
of the one hundred per cent patriots, whose loyalty 
was verbal rather than critical. One Negro girl 
wanted to know: “What is democracy?” There was 
an embarrassed period of silence. Everyone thought 
he knew; no one could formulate it convincingly 
in the face of this skeptical challenge. 

One lad finally hazarded the opinion that de- 
mocracy means equal rights. From the rear of the 


room came the disconcerting Socratic query of the 
Negro girl: “Equal rights for whom?” Again there 
was a tense silence; for this the students did know, 
this was part of their everyday experience; that 
the Negro was the victim of racial discrimination. 
One could almost read the perplexed state of their 
mind: If democracy did not grant equality of op- 
portunity to all people, if it discriminated against 
one-tenth of the population, then what did “de- 
mocracy” mean?—CHARLEs I. GLIcKsBeRG in The 
English Journal. 
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WILD CREATURES 


By 
WENDALL HANER 


EAR STUDENTS: There are many kinds of 
D strange birds and animals to be found 
in and around our schools these days. Now 
I don’t know how many of you share my 
interest in observing the queer forms of 
life in nature, but I should like to describe 
to you a few of the more interesting speci- 
mens. Perhaps their funny habits and amaz- 
ing actions will afford you as much amuse- 
ment as they do me. 

Let us begin with the Barn Owls. These 
little birds apparently were brought up in 
a barn, and they mistake any building 
larger than a shanty for a barn—especially 
schoolhouses. They hoot and howl in the 
halls and shriek at their friends. They are 
very susceptible to overdoses of excitement. 
Frequently they get hysterics at pep meet- 
ings and are subject to sudden attacks of 
“Yea, Team!” in the halls after the meet- 
ing. If you encounter one of these little 
birds, it is best to use a fire extinguisher 
to subdue and capture him before he be- 
comes a nuisance. 

Then there are the Love Birds. The fe- 
males are known as Armlock Amazons. 


——--He-—- 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Haner writes that in 
this piece he is lecturing with his tongue 
in his cheek and his pupils under the 
microscope. We feel rather certain that the 
odd specimens of wildlife which the author 
records are indigenous to all regions of the 
United States, Probably by a little observa- 
tion readers will be able to identify many 
of the species in their own localities. Mr. 
Haner teaches in St. Joseph, Mich., High 
School. 


of the CLASSROOMS 


They lock arms and go down the halls of a 
school leaning on one another and holding 
each other up. They travel in twos, threes, 
and fours for protection against loneliness. 
Many of them keep the same close forma- 
tion after leaving the schoolhouse and, be- 
cause of their formation’s similarity to 
football’s flying wedge attack, are called Fly- 
ing Wenches, This close formation is used 
for pushing old ladies off the sidewalk or 
monopolizing a hallway. 

The male Love Birds are somewhat more 
shy. They don’t lock arms for fear of being 
mistaken for another little bird known as 
the “sissy”. Instead, they try to show affec- 
tion by a queer method of hitting one an- 
other in the ribs or on the arm. For this 
reason they are given the special name of 
Pin-headed Punchers. 

At one time or another you have prob- 
ably discovered the nest of a Molting Mut. 
This bird makes a nest in a school desk. 
There he molts and sheds his feathers on 
the floor in the form of scrap paper, old 
handkerchiefs, pieces of eraser, and other 
crumbs. He is, in fact, the crumbiest crea- 
ture on our list. The most effective way of 
destroying a Molting Mut is to burn his 
nest—with him in it, 

A queer little being is the Locker Lizard, 
closely related to the Scatterbrain. He loves 
to live in lockers and seizes on every chance 
to visit them. A Locker Lizard never takes 
his books for a whole morning or afternoon 
at one time, but plans instead to go to his 
locker between all classes. He is especially 
charmed and enchanted by the sound of a 
slamming locker door, and makes a grand 
slam at every opportunity. Many people be- 
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lieve that the cause of a Locker Lizard’s 
trouble is that his knob has become dizzy 
from spinning around so much. 

One of the strangest creatures is the 
Chomping Chump or gum-chewer, also 
known as the Chew-Chew Baby. It lives in 
constant dread of lockjaw and keeps trying 
to open its mouth, an attempt in which it 
is only partly successful. It can be identified 
by its characteristic cry of “chack, chack, 
chack”’, It is not unusual to see two Chumps 
staring intently at each other and playing 
a duet by gumming along in perfect syn- 
chronization and harmony. 

Then there is the Wild Notebook Stuffer, 
feathered cousin of the pack rat. This bird 
has many strange notes—all of which he 
crams into his notebook at once. He causes 
many a paper shortage by hoarding old 
scraps. Usually you can tell a Notebook 
Stuffer by his walk and posture as he shuf- 
fles by, because most of them have become 
hunchbacked from hitching along the halls 
dragging their catch-alls. Some have even 
been known to use built-on trailers for 
extra notebooks as the first ones overflow. 

A most unusual being is the Study-hall 
Signaler. This is a creature with a long 
neck, floppy arms, and an itch to broadcast 
to everyone within range. If it can’t use 
sign language it makes dots and dashes, in- 
cluding dashes to the nearest friend for a 
conference on some mythical assignment. 
As soon as it gets anyone’s attention, it 
goes into a finger frenzy or froths at the 
mouth, and generates static on everybody's 
wavelength. Study-hall Signalers can usu- 
ally be tamed by feeding them daily doses 
of cold shoulder. 

Another type of signaler is the Pencil- 
point Woodpecker, which has a habit of 
tapping his pencil on his desk. Sometimes 
he bores the desk, but he always bores 
everyone around him. His tap-dance on the 
table-top is a symptom of a bad case of the 
jitters, which frequently can be cured by 
a good night’s sleep on a special snooze-rack 
known as a bed. 
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A funny freak is the male individual 
called the Lazy Lid-Sneaker or Dome Drap- 
er. These fellows always wear their hats or 
caps in the schoolhouse. The Lazy Lid- 
Sneaker has a strange disease which takes 
the form of an arm paralysis, and attacks 
the Sneaker just as it enters a building. Its 
legs keep moving automatically, but it can’t 
raise its hand to its head, Thus it is forced 
to paddle along in a queer, top-heavy 
fashion, looking very strange and out-of- 
place. Because it looks so funny wearing its 
hat in the house and so closely resembles 
an old lady in this respect, it is commonly 
called either “Grandma” or “Aunt Hattie”. 

Another very interesting being is the 
Female Flop or Frowsy Frump. Her most 
striking characteristic is her long tail which 
she acquires by wearing her father’s work 
shirt to school. She thinks this will give 
her a drag with her natural mate, the Male 
Mess. His glaring characteristics are his 
open shirt collar to match his open mouth, 
hair waving wildly in the wind, and pant- 
legs turned up to make him look like a 
hill-billy’s nightmare or Footloose Freddie. 

And I’m sure you have seen the Scared 
Snipe or Scooter Sap. He is usually noticed 
first as he dashes out of a classroom door 
and down the hall at 400 miles an hour 
in wild terror. No one has ever been able 
to find out what scares a Scooter Sap, but 
he is always tearing along as if someone 
had planted firecrackers in his fuselage. 
He has a curious way of running; his feet 
come first, closely followed by his arms, and 
then his head, which is usually small and 
empty. These Scooter Saps are particularly 
active in the spring, for, as you know, 
that is when the sap runs best. Maybe you 
have run into one of them now and then, 
but more likely he has run into you. 

Now that you know the names and habits 
of these strange birds and animals, you can 
collect specimens of them and put them in 
the display cases, or, better yet, in a good 
strait-jacket. You may look anywhere 
around school for them. 
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The Rebirth of a 
BULLETIN BOARD 


By 
A. HENRY OTTOSON 


HE USUAL bulletin board adorned one 

wall of our school office. Its purpose 
was to inform the teachers and others re- 
garding items of mutual interest. That it 
failed in its function was evident. The 
board attracted the attention only of a few 
faithful staff members. From others came 
questions to the office that could be an- 
swered from posted information. Interest 
then had to be aroused until a habit of 
daily scanning was encouraged and devel- 
oped. 

An analysis of this bulletin board plus an 
informal poll for opinion among the teach- 
ers gave worthwhile and constructive criti- 
cism. Advice was sought from supervisors, 
from parents and salesmen who called, and 
even from pupils in the school. The sum- 
mary was not flattering, but was as follows: 

1. Rarely were the posted items up-to- 
date. 

2. More frequently they dated back to 
some ambitious day or event. 

g. Usually the notices and advertisements 


— 


Epiror’s Note: Bulletin boards have a 
certain tendency. Remember the cartoon 
of the G. I. who plowed down and down 
through the overlapping notices on the 
camp bulletin board until he struck bot- 
tom, and found there General Washington’s 
order of the day for the crossing of the 
Delaware? Bulletin boards have a tendency 
to clasp to their bosoms a growing clutter 
of stale items. This article tells about the 
rejuvenation of the bulletin board of Junior 
High School West, Arlington, Mass., where 
the author is principal. 


formed a hideous mass, but occasionally a 
poster or item won favorable comment. 

4- Thus the project forced its reader to 
become a detective seeking a fresh idea in a 
maze of stale clues. 

All this needled us to improve upon our 
past procedure. 

Attractiveness was made our first objec- 
tive. The art teacher, when invited to co- 
operate, gladly offered the following prac- 
tical suggestions. The articles or items 
should be arranged in some definite plan 
or design. These arrangements should be 
based on common rules of symmetry. 

Color should be introduced to avoid con- 
stant use of black and white. Pictures with 
appeal—an idea from the world of advertis- 
ing—were to be used. Some of these pictures 
might have no connection with surround- 
ing posted items, yet would attract atten- 
tion—as did a beautiful landscape scene and 
a real action shot from sports. 

On another occasion the picture showed 
a staff of army and navy officers studying a 
large wall map. Around this picture were 
posted items pertaining to the values of 
teaching geography, of material available 
on the teaching of map reading and ad- 
vertisements of globes and modern maps. 
This display was set off by a caption “Geog- 
raphy Studied Yesterday and Used Today 
Will Bring Victory Tomorrow.” The pic- 
ture thus lured attention to the articles and 
really sold the idea intended. 

The problem of keeping the bulletin 
board up-to-date was solved by a simple fil- 
ing system. An envelope for each school 
month gave us the opportunity for filing 
material for future use and made it easier 
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to plan bulletin boards appropriate to the 
season. 

Thus the articles for Christmas decora- 
tions and projects were posted the first part 
of December and were removed the week 
before Christmas. Envelopes were planned 
for guidance, for various other subjects, 
and for the holidays. A constant check was 
made faithfully to remove material as soon 
as its importance was over. 

Variety in the spreads was presented by 
changing from an arrangement of several 
different subjects to a display featuring a 
single subject. Our classes were invited to 
participate by posting their work, when 
they had produced superior results. Thus 
teachers and pupils were encouraged to do 
better work and to bring it to the attention 
of the entire school. A display of cartoons 
pertinent to civics was followed by a set of 
mathematics test papers which reflected im- 
provement in penmanship. Then came a 
general news board. 

This general news board was planned 
as a copy of a newspaper front page. A 
slogan was used as a headline. The most 
important article was placed on the right- 
hand side. A picture to illustrate this ar- 
ticle was centered. In our left columns were 
placed several less featured articles and such 
contemporary material as could be scanned 
readily. The corners were set off by a choice 
cartoon and a short poem, both rich in 
human interest. A string of advertisements 
and routine announcements completed the 
bottom of the bulletin board. 
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The reader of a bulletin board has to 
stand up while scanning. He usually reads 
the shorter items and naturally avoids the 
longer ones. But an underlining with red 
pencil will call important points to his 
attention. A little side note can inform him 
that he could borrow the article if in- 
terested. (An article or two were kept in 
reserve to replace the articles borrowed.) 

Pertinent articles were emphasized to set 
off their importance by posting only an 
article or two on the entire board. A book 
man pointed out to us that a good store 
display never contained all items sold in 
the store, but only featured a few specials 
from its wares. 

Our reward came when our readers be- 
gan to nudge one another and to point out 
items on the bulletin board. Others sent 
articles, cartoons and poems of interest to 
be posted. Guests commented favorably as 
they stopped to admire a picture by a pupil 
in our art class. This led to the installa- 
tion of another bulletin board, where is 
posted the best picture of the week. The 
past week it was a crayon sketch of a panda 
doll. On my desk rested the panda doll 
which had been used as the model. This 
created a new appreciation for art instruc- 
tion. 

Requests for installation of more bulletin 
boards have come from other departments. 
Recently a pupil waiting to see the princi- 
pal scrutinized the bulletin board very 
thoroughly, then remarked, “That bulletin 
board really has it!” 


Lesson-Bound 
By LOUISE D. GUNN 


No matter 

What the lesson, 

Each boy will hear the sound: 
Planes flying over, outward 
Bound. 


Each boy 

Will watch the windows 

Wishing he could go, 

A knight in a silver plane, fighting 
The foe. 
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What Is This You Bring 
MY AMERICA? 


By 
DOROTHY DE ZOUCHE 


© SINGLE worD perhaps has been more 
frequently upon the lips of educators 
in the past few years than the word de- 
mocracy. No word is more afire with mean- 
ing or deserves more profound considera- 
tion. And no one failure in education can 
be more disastrous, more permanently aw- 
ful in its results, than the failure to teach 
the meaning of this term. 

Yet in spite of the time, the emphasis, 
and the high place accorded to the teaching 
of democracy, we are failing conspicuously 
in giving life and significance to the beauti- 
ful word in which we profess to believe, We 
are so blind and so confused that we have 
come to substitute lip-service, a rather 
raucous and vehement lip-service, for the 
simple and unostentatious practice of a 
faith, It is time to stop talking about de- 
mocracy in the schools and to begin prac- 
ticing it. 

Usually the simple truths are the ones 
that elude us. By their very simplicity they 
are unrecognizable to us. Straining our 
eyes for something profound and intricate 
and far-away, we cannot believe that what 
we are searching for is at hand and that all 
we need to do is to reach out and touch it 
and use it. We cannot realize that democ- 
racy does not need to be expounded. It 
needs to be lived. 


— 


Epiror’s Note: Miss De Zouche’s title 
for this article is taken from Walt Whit- 
man, She points to a number of things that 
are going on in the schools, and asks 
whether this is democracy. Miss De Zouche 
teaches in Kirkwood, Mo., Senior High 
School. 


If instead of talking endlessly in the class- 
room about democracy we should begin 
quietly to live democratically, we might 
make some inroad into the minds of our 
students as to what democracy really is. If 
schools were run democratically by admin- 
istrators «and teachers who so love democ- 
racy that they are willing not only to die 
for it, but to live for it, there might dawn 
in the minds of young people some real 
understanding of the term. Democracy is 
too often only a word, a theory, a dream 
to young people, Very infrequently is it a 
reality. 

And why should it be a reality? People 
do not learn a thing by sitting in a class 
room and theorizing about it. They learn 
it by seeing it in operation and by them- 
selves practicing it. Kindness is not acquired 
by abstractly analyzing kindness. It is ac- 
quired by observing it in action and by 
feeling its results in one’s own existence. 

I have watched and listened to seventeen- 
and eighteen-year-olds indulge in intoler- 
ances until I am sick with horror. (To keep 
the record straight I add immediately that 
there are emphatic and heartening excep- 
tions.) I am not surprised, however, nor 
do I blame them. Why should I be sur- 
prised when I find these same intolerances 
mouthed by adults, and consciously or un- 
consciously practiced? 

Why should teachers protest their love 
for democracy when they cannot be per- 
suaded to hold faculty meetings jointly with 
the Negro teachers on their staff? When 
they justify lynchings? When they express 
glee or at least satisfaction over mass mur- 
der? When they can find no good in Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses, non-church individuals, 
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conscientious objectors, Japanese art, Japa- 
nese Americans, German music, the Jewish 
race, the French language (at least during 
the period of Nazi occupation; it has taken 
on repute in the past months), the Russian 
experiment, or Gandhi? 

What is to be hoped from young people 
who are taught by adults who have no 
understanding of the fact that morals are 
often a matter of geography, that poverty 
is not an act of God, that college is not 
synonymous with culture, and that a mi- 
nority is sometimes more right than a ma- 
jority and certainly is entitled to be heard 
even when a war is in progress? 

Unless I understand Greek, both from 
studying it and from using it, I cannot pos- 
sibly teach Greek to a classroom of students. 
Neither can I teach them democracy unless 
I both understand and practice democracy 
myself. 

Why does it not occur to high-school ad- 
ministrators and teachers that expounding 
democracy will signify nothing so long as 
we sponsor honor societies, fraternities and 
sororities or their equivalents, and a long 
and silly procession of queens? Schools that 


encourage or permit organizations which 


are selective rather than elective, which 
foster mob-psychology, and which fail to 
protect a minority though that minority 
consist of only one individual, are not 
teaching democracy no matter how often 
or how vehemently the term democracy is 
bandied about. And when will they come 
to realize that schools which use a grading 
system which grinds into its students’ minds 
the belief that they are inferior or superior 
by virtue of marks upon a report card are 
not democratic schools? 

We do not learn vicariously. Perhaps a 
few rare individuals do, but most of us 
do not. We learn rather by experience. If 
the human race could have learned vicari- 
ously we should be infinitely farther along 
the road of civilization. Since we do not 
learn vicariously, why then can we not 
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realize that if we want young people to 
understand democracy, we must provide ex- 
periences in democracy for them rather 
than mere abstractions? 

For years in my community we have been 
saying, “We must face the race problem,” 
“We must educate for tolerance,” “We must 
recognize minority groups,” “We must teach 
respect for the Negro and cooperation with 
him.” 

We have repeated these phrases so long 
that we have convinced ourselves of our 
sincerity, and we have come to believe that 
because we are discussing these ideals we 
are therefore accomplishing them, That 
has been the unforgivable and heartbreak- 
ing aspect of our “teaching” of democracy. 
Children grow up repeating these same 
phrases, believing in them in-a remote and 
idealistic sort of way, but never bringing 
them to pass. 

Actually, what are we doing to face the 
race problem? Exactly this: assuring our 
children in glittering phrases that it must 
be faced, and then taking refuge in such 
comments as, “But are they really ready for 
it?” (“It” meaning vaguely educational, eco- 
nomic, and social equality), “We must have 
first a program of education”, “We must 
not rush into it.” 

For seventy years we have not been rush- 
ing into it. 

Certainly we should not rush unadvisedly 
into so delicate a problem as race relation- 
ship. I am not suggesting that we rush. 
I am suggesting that we begin; that we do 
(not merely discuss) one or two specific 
things in our schools each year to encourage 
fellowship and understanding among whites 
and Negroes. 

When a group of junior-high-school chil- 
dren were planning an English class play 
in which one character was a Negro, the 
children suggested that a Negro lad from 
one of the colored schools in our com- 
munity be invited to take the part in the 
play. They believed that it would be played 
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more convincingly by a real Negro boy 
than by a white boy blacked for the occa- 
sion, They were eager and sincere and not 
condescending in their attitude. 

Their teacher was willing that this be 
done. There was, however, fear from the 
administration of community disapproval 
and the idea was dropped, to the very great 
disappointment of the children. 

Here was a fine and practical opportunity 
to teach tolerance and respect for the 
Negro. Working together in one play would 
have done more toward understanding and 
appreciation by both white and Negro 
children than all the theorizing that chil- 
dren do during the six years of junior and 
senior high school. 

Similarly, several teachers in our senior 
high school would like to bring Negro pu- 
pils to our classrooms occasionally for round 
table discussions (not on the race problem 
but on our common problems), with the 
hope that eventually these class discussions 
might grow into round-table assembly pro- 
grams. If children could see and experience 
colored and white pupils working together 
as equals in an assembly, they would have 
something tangible to which to tie their 
theories. 

But we dare not begin this sort of thing. 
We must wait until we have educated for 
it! The hopeless confusion in our minds 
between the practicing of a thing and the 
theorizing about it is appalling. The theor- 
izing is fine. The trouble with it is that we 
never translate the theories into terms of 
action. We never begin. 

Not only in the race problem but in other 
human problems do we fail to get at the 
heart of democracy. We teach the heroism 
of a uniform and the heroism of dying but 
we do not teach the heroism of the deadly 
dull duty or the heroism of inconspicuous 
and unselfish living. We teach people that 
they exist for the sake of themselves instead 
of teaching them that they exist for the 
sake of one another. We teach them that 
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people whose way of life is different from 
ours are to be pitied, instead of teaching 
them that those people ought to be culti- 
vated and respected. 

We teach them, by implication, that 
people who earn their living with their 
hands are in some inherent way inferior 
to people whose grandfathers left them a 
living, instead of teaching them the un- 
speakable debt we owe to all men who have 
helped to build a civilization by the work 
of their hands. 

We do not need to go Galahading to the 
far corners of the earth in search of a 
place to foster democracy. We can begin 
at home, We can begin now. 

We can wake up to the realization, for 
instance, that letting a group of well-fed 
little plutocrats deliver baskets of food to 
the homes of their less fortunate classmates 
is a monstrous and unforgivable act instead 
of a virtuous deed; that instead we should 
be erasing from their minds the ancient 
and stupid idea that poverty is necessary 
and should be kindling in its place the high 
purpose to help build a world in which 
such things are not tolerated. 

We can do other things. We can stop 
putting a premium on lesson-getting instead 
of on learning—on bluffing, lying, and cheat- 
ing instead of on the honest and painful 
procedures of using one’s mind, however 
inadequate that mind may be. How can 
we expect people who bluff and cheat their 
way through school to go out and suddenly 
become honest adults? Why can we not see 
the connection between adolescent cheating 
and adult swindling? And so long as we 
reward the cheater in school both with 
credits acquired and social approval, why 
should he not continue to cheat and why 
should we be amazed at his cut-throat tac- 
tics in business? 

So long as we can give young people no 
worthier goal to strive for than a grade 
on a report card why should we look for 
very lofty adult standards? 








These are small and at face value seem- 
ingly unimportant matters. But it is through 
just such small matters, the simple things 
that function in their own lives, that young 
people learn, consciously and unconsciously, 
a way of life, and not through some beau- 
tiful and abstract exposition. 

Teachers can help, too, to teach democ- 
racy simply by realizing that it is not our 
prerogative always to have all the answers. 
We have not yet learned adequately, except 
in rare and self-righteous moments of hu- 
mility, to say, “I don’t know,” “in my 
opinion,” and “perhaps” in matters other 
than factual. 

We have not grown up sufficiently to see 
that the line between right and wrong is 
not always clearly distinguishable and must 
sometimes be qualified; that Aaron Burr 
was not all bad nor Thomas Jefferson with- 
out his faults; and we have not helped to 
pass on that habit of mind to our students. 
We have not seen with sufficient clarity that 
our own quality of democracy, while pre- 
cious and desirable for us, may not be im- 
mediately adaptable for the people of the 
Balkan countries, and that instead of rush- 
ing over to dump it on them, we should 
seek to purify it here at home. 

When teachers who have purely academic 
understanding of democracy talk about 
going to Europe as exchange teachers after 
the war, I think, “God help the Europeans 
when Americans like that are let loose 
upon them.” 

Democracy is not something you learn 
out of a book and take to the Balkans in 
your brief case. Democracy is a quality of 
the mind expressed in one’s habits and be- 
havior. It is the direction of the soul as it 
makes its way through the years. 

The burden of guilt for young people's 
inadequate understanding of democracy 
should not, however, be placed only upon 
the shoulders of teachers. Administrators 
who pay disgracefully low salaries, bargain- 
ing for cheap teachers as they bargain for 
coal, while the cash surplus in the school 
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district soars annually, or who deprive 
teachers of the right to express their beliefs 
in their classrooms and who in any way 
penalize them for it, are equally culpable. 

It is not only morally wrong but cer- 
tainly the reverse of democracy for teachers 
to be forced to conform in order to earn 
their daily bread. Insecurity is the most 
terrible weapon that any human being can 
use against any other human being, and yet 
it has been frequently and disastrously used 
by school administrators, boards of educa- 
tion, and the general public against its pub- 
lic school teachers all over the United States 
throughout the history of public education. 
Teachers might be able to teach democracy 
a little more effectively if they saw more 
of it from the people around and above 
them. 

But even more guilty than teachers and 
administrators are parents, Teachers can- 
not unteach the teachings of the home. 

As long as parents are obsessed with the 
desire to have their children go “with the 
right crowd” at any cost and no matter 
what the standards of that crowd may be, 
as long as it is social standing rather than 
social behavior that they covet for their 
children, just that long will there be un- 
democratic young people though the angels 
themselves descend to teach them. 

The mother who preferred to have ice 
cream thrown on her walls by a rowdy 
young guest rather than stop him and risk 
offending his family and thereby lose her 
son’s place in the crowd is an example of 
why teachers cannot always teach democ- 


racy. 


What is this you bring my America? 
asked Walt Whitman. And watching day by 
day the impressionable faces around us, 
those almost-always lovable and always po- 
tentially lovable faces, I wonder what in- 
deed is this we bring? 


Two men stood and prayed. The young 
man lifted up his voice and said, “God, I 
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thank you that I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, or as that poor teacher 
yonder. I make money easily. I give great 
donations to philanthropic causes. I do not 
stupidly waste my time trying to correct 
ancient evils. I belong to the right church 
and the right club and I know the right 
people. And because I have managed so 


well, I have never been hungry, nor cold, 
nor at the mercy of any other human 
being.” 

And the older man, standing afar off, 
would not so much as lift his eyes to 
heaven, but beat upon his breast and cried, 
“God, be merciful to me, a sinner—for I 
was the teacher of that man.” 


- » * FINDINGS « = + 


ACCIDENTS: During the months of January and 
February, 1944, pupils in the Louisville, Ky., Public 
Schools had 366 accidents, resulting in 1,222 days’ 
loss of time, states Mary May Wyman in Safety 
Education. Of these accidents, 24% occurred at 
school or enroute to or from school; about 39% at 
home; and about 36% at “other” places. During the 
1943-44 school year, 11 Louisville children lost their 
lives by accidents—4 were burned to death, 5 were 
drowned, and 2 were killed in traffic accidents. 
Estimated cost of accidents of Louisville children is 
more than $1,500 a month. 


TEACHERS’ CONDUCT: Should teachers “live 
as other persons live”, or should they live so as to 
“set an ideal for pupils”? Following are the answers 
of Portland, Ore., high-school teachers to two 
questions in a survey of teacher opinions, as re- 
ported by Willard B. Spaulding in the Portland 
School Bulletin: 

1. Teachers should be permitted the same ac- 
cepted social practices as other respectable citizens. 
(Agree, 95.9%; disagree, 2.6%; doubtful, 1.5%.) 

2. Teachers must maintain ideal standards of con- 
duct as models for youth. (Agree, 66.3%; disagree, 
18.6%; doubtful, 15.1%.) 

Mr. Spaulding, superintendent of schools in Port- 
land, feels that there is no real conflict in the points 
of view expressed by the teachers on these two 
statements: “Teachers should live an ideal life as 
an example to children, but the ideal is one of 
realistic normalcy, not one of esoteric restriction.” 

———- 53 

Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


VETERANS: An analysis of the enrolment of 
1,361 former service men in 41 Michigan colleges, 
universities, trade schools, and public secondary 
schools, as of November 1, 1944, is presented by 
Eugene B. Elliott in School and Society. Of these 
veterans, about 70% are enroled in colleges and 
universities; 1.4% are in junior colleges; about 23% 
are in public secondary schools; and 5.7% are in 
trade schools. 


INTERCULTURAL: In preparation for an inter- 
cultural program in a Duluth, Minn., junior high 
school, states Louise Brennan in Minnesota Journal 
of Education, the attitudes of 92 pupils in gth-grade 
classes were surveyed, with the following results: 
20% of the pupils had been exposed to anti-Negro 
sentiment; 6% had acquired actual prejudice against 
Negroes; 48% had been exposed to anti-Jewish 
sentiment; 33% had acquired anti-Jewish prejudice; 
34% had been exposed to anti-Protestant or anti- 
Catholic sentiment; and 14% had acquired some 
prejudice against a particular nationality. 


TEACHER VOTERS: Of the 996 employees of 
the El Paso, Tex., Public Schools, only 578 were 
registered to vote in November 1944, states C. W. 
Webb in The Texas Outlook. Following is the 
registration record of each group of employees: 


High-school principals ............. 100% 
Elementary-school principals ...... 84% 
Administrators and supervisors ...... 82% 
Elementary-school teachers ........ 714% 
High-school teachers .............- 63%. * 
Secretaries and clerks ...........+.- 43% 
Custodians and maids .............. 35% 


A curious point is that while the high-school prin- 
cipals led the elementary-school principals by quite 
a margin, the elementary-school teachers topped the 
high-school teachers by almost as wide a margin. 
Less than two-thirds of the high-school teachers 
were registered. 











MISS BRUCE’S E. CG. A. 


Introducing a boy named Sollie 
By EVELYN F. BAILEY 


did not know what to do about it. 
She was getting old, and putting on weight. 
The kind old boarding-house proprietor, 
with whom she had lived for fifteen years, 
had died the year before, and the old 
group had drifted away. Miss Bruce was 
chary of taking an apartment with anyone, 
for fear of encroachment on her rights and 
privacy. So she lived in a fourth-rate hotel 
room, took her meals anywhere, and was 
beginning to suffer from acidity—both 
physical and mental. 

The hotel room was supposed to be tem- 
porary, and that fall she had not had the 
energy or interest even to unpack her trunk 
and set out a few personal belongings 
among the stereotyped furniture of the 
dreary little coop she now called home. 

At the high school where she taught 
there was a campaign on to have an in- 
creased number of extracurricular activities. 
The new principal was in his early thirties, 
very ambitious and very modern. “E.C.A.” 
was his hobby, and everyone was urged to 
sponsor some sort of a club. 

Miss Bruce was very rueful. She had 
grown up in a system that valued the tech- 
nical contents of teaching. She did not 
“waste time”, as she called it, on “socialized 
classroom procedure”, when facts of history 
were to be tabulated and learned, tests 


M*s BRUCE was going sour, and she 


— 


Epiror’s Note: Come to think of it, there 
may be many a Miss Bruce who reaches 
extracurricular heights through the enthu- 
siasm and talent of young people like Sollie. 
Mrs. Bailey teaches in a New Jersey junior 
high school. 


passed—objective tests—and grades given. 
Once she had taken a bus-load of pupils to 
New York to see a historical play. Her feet 
had hurt, and she could not laugh at the 
jokes of seniors, who professed a desire to 
get off the bus at 42nd Street to go to a 
burlesque show, or “go get a beer’’. Her 
face had burned, and she had been near 
to tears. Gentle, suited to private-school 
work, she found it hard to cope with the 
industrial tide sweeping over her suburban 
town, As war plants sprang up, the old 
brick high school, once the center of a fine 
residential district, had been surrounded by 
factories, and had filled up with the hearty, 
over-aged, athletically inclined sons and 
daughters of a “first generation” European 
peasantry. 

They liked Miss Bruce. She was sympa- 
thetic, and they felt vaguely that she was 
“a lady”, but they were not interested in 
her academic and rather routine teaching. 
She knew it. But she didn’t know how to 
adjust herself to changed conditions. She 
didn’t know, that is, until Sollie Finkelstein 
came into her class, late in October. 

From the center of the crowded sopho- 
more class, he regarded her eagerly with his 
large dark eyes. His thin neck stuck out 
from his scrupulously clean collar, and he 
swallowed violently, and twisted his head 
about, when he tried to express his 
thoughts, Contemptuous smiles and glances 
that arose at his Bronx accent soon gave 
way to startled attention from the lethargic 
class, as he introduced vivid bits of knowl- 
edge. He made things wake up. Miss Bruce 
became positively lively. 

The class filed out in a hum of comment. 
“Aw, he’s nuts!” “Gee, he’s as smart as a 
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teacher!” “ ‘King gov Assyria’” mimicked 
another. But Sollie’s contribution as to the 
cruelty of the ancient Assyrians to the 
Chosen People, his vivid item about hurling 
war prisoners into the fire—that stuck. He 
was definitely respected as a source of hor- 
rific detail not given in the World History 
textbook. 

At the next lesson, he had to be squelched 
because he held forth too lengthily on 
Nebuchadnezzar, the hanging gardens, Bel- 
shazzar’s feast, and “Mene mene tekel up- 
harsin”. The unusual words caused un- 
seemly mirth, and Miss Bruce had hastily to 
assign the tracing of a map of Mesopo- 
tamia from the textbooks. 

She talked with Sollie after class, as he 
lingered to recount, in his anguished man- 
ner of speech, his interest in Biblical detail. 

It seemed his uncle, youngest son of a 
pious, orthodox family, was a rabbi, over 
in the Bronx, All the older ones, including 
Sollie’s father, had sacrificed for this young- 
est son’s education, and he in turn had 
poured out his Biblical and Talmudic 
learning to Sollie and the other nephews. 
Now Sollie’s father had bought a small 
newsstand and candystore in the little sub- 
urb where Miss Bruce taught, and the boy 
was in an entirely new environment—a 
lean, underfed, dreamy scholar, among a 
crowd of healthy, football-mad barbarians— 
his father’s customers, he was aware. 

Sollie was history-minded. He held no 
resentments, no grudges, against persecu- 
tors in his racial past. He was objective. 
He was bent on one thing—learning every 
detail of history. It forced him to haunt the 
library, to read, to copy countless maps, and 
the tables of kings, from books that could 
not be “taken out”. He had to make up 
words, to struggle in anguish to express 
fluently the teeming ideas that boiled and 
bubbled in his active brain. He said, “The 
receivure of money and taxes,” and “They 
suffered their poorishness in silence.” He 
had a strange accent, and spoke a stilted 
jargon compiled from the somewhat pro- 


found books which he read continuously. 

But he was an endless wellspring of nerv- 
ous energy. It was not long before he was 
practically conducting Miss Bruce's class. 
He followed each pupil’s recitation with 
eager interest, now peering at his notebook 
with myopic eyes, now nodding slowly as 
the pupils partly turned to him, as if im- 
pelled, when they recited doubtfully, and 
with the raised, questioning inflection. He 
beamed at the good recitations, sighed and 
shook his head over failures. When he 
could, he added details to Miss Bruce’s dry 
and factual statements. When she ignored 
his raised hand, he let the matter slide, only 
to raise his hand patiently and persistently 
the moment the next question was dis- 
cussed. 

He was amiable about homework. He let 
people see his papers beforehand, but he 
pursued the delinquents afterward with his 
sad, insistent pressure, and made them do 
their own. He was like the starfish that 
clings to an oyster to pry apart its two 
shells, wearying it by pressure until at last 
it opens, Reviling and ridicule brought out 
only a dim smile, and the far-away gaze 
of the mystic who sees beyond the imme- 
diate thing into something infinitely more 
important. No one ever stayed mad at 
Sollie. They all ended by liking him. 


He got wind, as did the whole student 
body, of what was going on between “the 
office” and “the faculty”. He saw with 
anxiety that Miss Bruce was not interested 
in what Mr. Heaton talked about most, 
“E.C.A.” An extracurricular activity be- 
came the aim of Sollie’s life, too. Latin 
Clubs, Leathercraft, Debating Clubs, were 
inaugurated all around, but no History 
Club. 

Sollie began to plan. When he had it all 
blocked out, how many meetings, and where 
to take Saturday trips once a month, and a 
program of things to do and to talk about, 
he presented it to Miss Bruce. 

She tried not to show her dismay. She was 
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panicky about departing from routine. But 
she had had several unpleasant bouts with 
Mr. Heaton about E.C.A., so she finally 
consented to become sponsor, The History 
Club was begun. 

Sollie was not president. He wisely left 
that to a burly, aggressive boy who could 
command order. But he was program chair- 
man. He was also the heart, soul, and “the 
works” that made things run. 

Miss Bruce had been lonely on Saturdays. 
She had not known she could enjoy con- 
voying pupils to museums, but with Sollie 
to plan everything, work up knowledge be- 
forehand of what they were to see, the 
burden was light. Her lethargy melted, and 
she looked forward to the trips. Not too 
many pupils were interested, so that the 
group was not unwieldy. Many had Satur- 
day jobs, and not more than twenty ever 
attended the “Field Trips”, as she im- 
portantly called them. 

Sollie’s deference to her, personally, in- 
creased her prestige with her pupils. It was 
he who injected life into the dead weight 
of facts and dates that meant history to her, 
but he reverenced her learning. 

Her classroom blossomed with colorful 
“realia”. The jargon of pedagogics loves pet 
words, and “E.C.A.”, “realia” and “visual 
education” were three terms beloved by Mr. 
Heaton. Sollie soon had club members mak- 
ing big posters and maps. He and Miss 
Bruce nearly came to blows over a poster 
of a very bosomy Cretan snake goddess. 
“But it’s no worse than the bathing-suit bras 
the girl wear now!” he protested. So a com- 
promise was effected, and a “bathing bra” 
was painted on the 1600 B.C. goddess. 
Peace reigned in Room 208. 

Miss Bruce’s class began to know now 
what “paleolithic” and “neolithic” meant; 
for Sollie sent away for charts, bought at 
club expense, showing the chipping of 
flints and its improvement through the ages. 

He was a born organizer, and had a 
little circulating library of books and 
pamphlets, of which he was librarian. Al- 
most none of the burden of the club fell 
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on the teacher. She was final arbiter, but 
the “activity” in that E.C.A. was due to 
Sollie. 

One lunch period Miss Bruce, who had 
noon library duty that week, was eating 
her sandwiches as she sat between some 
book stacks, hidden away, she thought, from 
everybody. But Sollie espied her, as he 
peered through the openings between his 
side of the wall of shelves, and her side. 
He came sidling into the narrow aisle, 
lugging a big open reference book, and try- 
ing not to touch it with a big thick sand- 
wich he held, redolent of garlic. 

“In embalming the dead in Egypt,” he 
began, “the intestines, I see here, were 
placed in canopic jars, and the brains were 
extracted through the nostrils, and pre- 
served. Then the ee-visk-er-a-ted corpse was 
soaked for two months in a solution of 
natron, which caused the skin to peel off 
and—” 

“Sollie! Stop! I’m eating my lunch,” Miss 
Bruce exclaimed, unable to swallow. 

“Yes ma’am, so am I, My paper route 
takes all my time; this was my only chance 
to look up about mummies, And this was 
so interesting, I—” He looked at her wist- 
fully. Defects of speech and vocabulary 
dammed up his vast imaginings; he could 
not express what he wanted to say, but he 
was once again a Hebrew captive under the 
lash; he felt and knew and lived again in 
that lost civilization. 

“Then—could I speak of the god Horus?” 
he asked, timidly. He took a huge bite of 
his sandwich, and peered at her hopefully 
as he chewed. Lunchtime was fleeting. 

“Well—yes. What about him?” said Miss 
Bruce, stiffly. She felt like a fool, sitting 
there, too big for her little folding chair, 
eating sandwiches and talking about the 
god Horus. Sollie happily began, his mouth 
full of sandwich. 

“A statue was found, of the hawk-god, 
Horus, made of hardest granite, with a mov- 
able golden beak. Right up through the 
center a hole was drilled for the priests to 
man-ipple-ate the bill with a string, and 
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give answers to prayers. Oi, oi! Such a 
fake!” 

He looked at her. She didn’t seem in- 
terested. 

“Know what I’m gonna be? An archae- 
ologist. If I can only get to college! I think 
of lots of things they do, I could do better. 
I'd take plasticene, that modeling clay we 
used to have in kindergarten. I'd put it on 
the mummy’s necklace, then lift off the 
whole thing. Know how they did with 
King Tut? The linen string in the beads 
was all rotten; the beads went all over the 
floor of the tomb. They couldn’t remember 
the pattern. I'd—” 

The bell mercifully rang, and released 
Miss Bruce. She fied. 


One day it was rumored that Mr. Heaton 
had a guest, a “big shot”, an author of 
books on E.C.A. They were visiting the 
clubs. 

Miss Bruce was conducting a meeting, 
or rather, Sollie was. He had obtained some 
large clear plates from the public library, 
showing clay tablets with cuneiform writ- 
ing. He had gone to a neighboring tile 
and pottery factory, and begged a pail of 
moist clay. Then he had cut a lot of wooden 
twigs, had shaped the ends of them into 
little triangular forms, to press into the 
dabs of clay, and “make-believe write 
cuneiform”. 

He was showing the club members how 
to make little cakes like small pillows, to 
hold in the palm of the hand, and to write 
on. On the board was his diagram of the 
triangular characters, and the translation, 
copied from a chart he had obtained. 

“Come speedily, bring horsemen, archers, 
weapons,” it said. 

Just at this point Mr. Heaton and the 
visitor walked in. They observed the charts, 
they moved about and saw the clay tablets 
being made, they smiled, murmured com- 
pliments, The cuneiform writing went on; 
and then suddenly all the “realia” became 
very real, 


For Sollie began showing a large picture 
of Sennacherib’s clay prism, with the As- 
syrian king’s record, in cuneiform, of his 
assault on Jerusalem. Sollie read a transla- 
tion, and there was silence, except for the 
apparent emotion in his strangely im- 
pressive boyish voice. He read: 

“As for Hezekiah the Jew, who did not 
submit to my yoke, I shut him up like a 
caged bird in his royal city, Jerusalem. 
Earthworks I threw up against him... . 
Two hundred thousand five hundred, male 
and female, I brought away and counted 
as spoil.” 

He stopped. “You see,” he went on, less 
freely because now he was not reading, 
“they were right in the track of everybody 
fighting—Assyrians, Babylonians—all lem— 
getting after the Egyptians. So they got en- 
slaved. That’s why the Bible says that part 
—you know—about a captive got carried off 
from Zion, his home land. ‘By the rivers 
of Babylon I sat down and wept. Yea, I 
wept when I remembered Zion.’” He sat 
down quietly. 

The visitors tiptoed out, The door closed 
softly. 


Later, when Miss Bruce was receiving 
warmest congratulations on having the 
most interesting club, she weakly tried to 
disclaim credit on her part for its success. 
Though she gave Sollie due justice, her 
secret thought was one of thankfulness that 
she would have his support till he gradu- 
ated. “Two years more,” she thought 
humbly, “then, maybe, by that time I'll 
have learned how to conduct it myself.” 

She flushed happily at Mr. Heaton’s 
praise. She knew, in a vague way—for she 
was honest even if not clever—that the cre- 
ative, the dramatic part, that “went over 
big” with the pupils, was all Sollie’s. 

“Sollie is the moving spirit,” she admitted 
honestly. “I can’t just express it, but he has 
—something within himself—” 

And that time it was the teacher, not the 
boy, who was at a loss for words. 











WE GRADUATE 


in JANUARY, ALSO 


By LEMUEL PITTS 


a YEARS AGO, when classes en- 
tered the high school in January from 
the eighth grade, we had mid-year gradua- 
tions for the seniors who desired to have 
their commencement at the end of four 
years after enrolment as freshmen. The 
classes finishing in January were so small 
that the custom was discontinued. January 
freshmen either hastened courses to finish 
in three and a half years or else rounded 
out their work by finishing in four and a 
half years. 

In either case there was but one gradua- 
tion each year, and that was the larger and 
more glamorous exercise in June. Later still 
all January or mid-year classes were elimi- 
nated by acceleration of all such classes to 
the normal September to June classes, so 
that the desire for mid-year graduations 
disappeared. If any pupil completed his 
course in other than the traditional four 
years, he waited for the June program. He 
just worked, or waited, four and a half 
months until the time arrived. There were 
no junior colleges to enter, and no other 
college would receive new entrants until 
September. 

That was before Pearl Harbor; before the 
induction of eighteen-year-olds; before the 
voluntary enlistments in the Navy of sev- 
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Epitor’s Note: A particularly interesting 
part of Mr. Pitts’ explanation of the grad- 
uation plan of his high school deals with 
the school’s practice of graduating towns- 
people years after they had withdrawn be- 
fore qualifying for a diploma. The author 
is principal of Central High School, Pueblo, 
Colo. 


enteen-year-old boys. That was before the 
chronological age of eighteen, if falling in 
January, terminated high-school careers 
without completion. There was no gradua- 
tion exercise for many boys because there 
was none in January, and the pupil 
wouldn’t be there for the June exercises. 

The boys and girls who had begun to 
look upon high school merely as a credit 
factory or who looked upon completion of 
high school as fruitless and futile lost in- 
terest in any sort of commencement pro- 
gram. They forgot that the diploma and 
formal graduation were not merely for the 
graduate, but also for the parents who had 
battled and struggled for twelve years to 
see the consummation of their ambitions 
for their children. The parent felt the loss 
of the program more than the youth who 
overlooked the importance of present af- 
fairs in the excitement and anxiety of entry 
in the armed services. 

The draft law was changed so that any 
boy in his senior year could finish the semes- 
ter during which his induction would oc- 
cur if he asked for deferment. Plans could 
be made for the completion of senior cred- 
its in January if they were started soon 
enough, and boys could leave with the 
satisfaction of having completed their re- 
quired credits. Boys leaving in January 
would rarely be able to arrange furloughs to 
be present at the June graduation. The 
diploma would be delivered in absentia, 
and recognition might or might not be 
made at the time of presenting diplomas, 
but the personal touch would be missing. 
The smaller number of pupils finishing in 
mid-year would be submerged in signifi- 
cance, compared with the two or three hun- 
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dred June graduates present on the plat- 
form. 

In view of all these conditions, Central 
High of Pueblo, Colorado, decided to re- 
vive mid-year graduations as a special cere- 
mony for those about to be inducted and for 
those in armed services who could present 
credits for completion of sixteen points. In 
the spring of the junior year the program 
is publicized, and the permanent records 
are examined to find the names of those 
who might be obliged to leave school by the 
end of the fall semester. These boys, and 
some girls who desire accelerated courses, 
are interviewed, so that if they wish to be 
graduated in January they may plan their 
courses accordingly. 

Out of one junior class of three hundred, 
a dozen boys were found who could not 
be assured of school attendance beyond the 
middle of January. To these were added 
boys in military service who by virtue of 
credits earned through the Armed Forces 
Institute were entitled to diplomas, and 
three girls who wished to accelerate their 
courses to get their diplomas as quickly as 
possible. There were about ten of these out- 
of-school folk who had left school before 
the completion of their courses and who 
were ambitious to be graduated. Parents 
of such boys, boys home on furloughs, rela- 
tives, came to the high school to make plans 
for participation in the public recognition 
of graduates, in or out of school. 

A day-time graduation was planned, to 
be given before the school at a special 
assembly. To this program came parents, 
friends, relatives, husbands, and wives to 
witness the public program recognizing the 
graduation of those about to leave, and 
of those whose former departure had pre- 
vented completion of school and regular 
recognition. It was a small graduation—not 
over two dozen people were represented— 
but there were at least twelve hundred, 
pupils and those outside of school, to see 
the program. Small as compared with the 
regular June program for three hundred 


graduates, the very smallness of the gradu- 
ating class made it more of an individual 
and personal matter. 

The exercises were a small replica of the 
June program. The dozen seniors present 
for graduation marched in procession in 
cap and gown to the platform, with a regu- 
lar graduation processional by the school 
orchestra. There were special vocal music, 
devotionals by a local minister, a formal 
commencement address by the president of 
the local junior college, presentation of the 
class with concomitant conferring of di- 
plomas, including the little exercise of shift- 
ing the tassel of the cap to indicate gradua- 
tion, and a final recessional of graduates. 

Thus a very dignified commencement ex- 
ercise was held before appreciative parents 
and friends, and before twelve hundred re- 
spectful boys and girls, many of whom 
would never witness a graduation other 
than their own, and perhaps not that. At 
the conclusion of the program every parent 
and practically every graduate came to the 
principal and expressed their appreciation 
for the opportunity of a graduation exer- 
cise before the boys and girls were obliged 
to leave for service in other fields. 

The story of the list of graduates of 1945 
tells many interesting details. There was 
the girl who wanted to get into cadet nurse’s 
training, and finished school in three and 
a half years. There was the young matron 
who, four years previously, chose matrimony 
a semester before her regular graduation, 
but came back in the fall of 1944 to finish 
the semester she had lost. Her husband and 
two little children were there to see her 
receive her belated diploma. 

There was the boy who enlisted in the 
Navy shortly after Pearl Harbor, leaving 
some unfinished business behind. Dis- 
charged from submarine service for nervous 
disorders, he had returned to school to 
mend a few fences and submit certain ac- 
ceptable Armed Services credits. He was one 
who surely appreciated the opportunity of 
sitting on the platform. There were two 








boys that I had been able to keep out of 
the Navy until after they had played the 
State championship football game. Of 
course, their school work had been planned 
so as to insure completion of credits. 

There were three or four in the naval 
and military services who had finally filled 
the gap between the credits they had when 
they left and what they needed to be grad- 
uated. There was one man who had left 
school in 1925 to follow a career without 
finishing his senior year. In the past four 
years the United States Government had 
changed his career. He had worked at 
Boeing Aircraft and had done a year or so 
in the Navy. There was enough to count 
for a course in aircraft mechanics, and mili- 
tary training and experience. His wife rep- 
resented him to receive his much desired 
diploma. She was a graduate, and was 
pleased that he had finished. 

All of this planning and checking takes 
some trouble and work. The simplest thing 
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would be to list the names of mid-year and 
out-of-school graduates on the regular list 
of June graduates, indicate them by some 
sign or emblem prefixed to their names on 
the list, and give them oral recognition. 
However, the appreciation of those con- 
cerned is ample reward for any effort we 
make in the present plan. For a boy to be 
present Friday afternoon and to be gone 
the following Monday morning without 
any farewell or notice is a cold sort of de- 
parture from his school days to a severe 
future. 

We, at Central High, feel that this mid- 
year graduation has a definitely sobering 
effect upon the school, and makes the boy 
who is finishing his school life feel that 
somebody cared about him enough to pro- 
vide a good feeling before he left, some- 
thing to remember. As long as the present 
draft laws continue unchanged Central ex- 
pects to hold mid-year graduation exercises 
for as many or as few as desire them. 


The Homeroom Idea 


The homeroom has appeared within the last 15 
to 20 years and growth has been astounding. The 
recent trend to decentralize the guidance office and 
deputize homeroom sponsors as guidance officers is 
responsible for much of this rapid development and 
current interest. 

During the past five years many small schools, in 
which an entire class or grade, or even the whole 
school, becomes a homeroom, have adopted the 
plan. On the basis of recent growth and present 
emphasis it appears that during the next decade 
developments in the general field of the homeroom 
will be at least as great as, and probably far greater 
than, similar developments in other phases of 
education. 

The homeroom, with its main emphasis upon the 
education of the student rather than the passing 
along of a body of subject matter, epitomizes the 


very soul of the modern conception of education: 
that the pupil himself is far more important and 
sacred than any mass of information he may ever 
accumulate. In reality the homeroom creates a 
situation in which the pupil himself becomes the 
subject studied, worked with and learned about— 
which is a good thing. 

The pupil’s activities, experiences and interests 
composed the curriculum. His needs, both private 
and public, are to be reckoned with. It is a time and 
place where the pupil may ask questions and give 
way to expression that he cannot do in regular 
classes. It is his home in the school. He, and not 
subject matter, is the curriculum. And all subjects, 
courses, knowledge and information are justifiable 
only if they contribute directly and definitely to his 
development—R. N. Louis in Washington Educa- 
tion Journal. 
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The Educational 


Wherein Mr. Kleeshay 
leaps before he looks 


EXPERT SPEAKS 


By 
HERLIN SLOCOMB 


FTER VEGETATING in the science depart- 
ment seven years, Jim Smith, a dull, 
normal, and efficient bore, had been given 
a new assignment particularly onerous for 

a single man. 

Inasmuch as he had repeated his class- 
room procedures since the first year, six 
years had elapsed since he had had an 
original idea or tried anything new in his 
classes. Clearly, he needed counsel—and 
only the best would suffice. I. Kleeshay, 
head of the T. C. R. F. F. D. (Teacher 
Counseling, Research and Fundamental 
Facts Division) of the city schools, was his 
man. 

It was 4:30 as he nervously entered the 
outer office of the great man and was ush- 
ered into his dynamic presence. Smith's 
soggy, Uriah Heepish part of the handshake 
contrasted dismally with the expert’s firm, 
positive pressure—the very essence of the 
how-to-win-friends manner. The specialist, 
no man to beat-about-the-bush, expansively 
launched into the business at hand. 
Kleeshay: Your interview request mentions 

a pressing problem. 

Smith: Yes, you see, I need advice and sug- 
gestions for a new unit of work I’m to 
handle. 

Kleeshay (eagerly): Suppose we start with 
an over-all view. Let’s decide upon our 
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Eprror’s Note: Almost everyone in edu- 
cation has met Mr. I. Kleeshay and Mr. 
Jim Smith. In this sketch they meet one 
another—but it is hardly a meeting of 
minds. The author is head of the English 
department of Garfield High School, 
Seattle, Wash. 


generalities and work to the specifics. 

Smith: You see, this is a tough problem. 
ZT... 

Kleeshay: Nothing is difficult if we remem- 
ber the fundamental precepts of our 
philosophy. 

Smith: I know; but, you see... 

Kleeshay: This system is dedicated to the 
gestalt or organismic philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

Smith (bewildered): Really. I guess I'm a 
bit confused. Would you just explain, 
please? 

Kleeshay (beaming): Gladly. That is what 
I'm here for. Feel free to interrupt with 
questions at any time. 

Smith: Thank you, sir. 

Kleeshay: Now the first big idea in any 
educational endeavor is that we must be 
functional and create life situations. 

Smith: But, you see. . . 

Kleeshay: If you will not interrupt we'll 
get along faster. I shall just think out 
loud. You got the life situation principle? 

Smith: Perfectly, sir. 

Kleeshay: Good. Now let's see. Oh, yes. The 
next basic precept is that we educate the 
whole child. 

Smith: Practically every member of my fifth 
period class last semester came daily with- 
out his left leg. 

Kleeshay: Naturally, this is contrary to our 
best pedagogical theories. We must edu- 
cate the whole child. 

Smith: I understand, 

Kleeshay: Thank you for the interpolation. 
I believe we are in perfect accord. Before 
we proceed may I inquire about the edu- 
cation of your pupils’ emotions? 

Smith: Is that in the course of study? 
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Kleeshay: Not as a specific, but all the im- 
plications of the generalities cry out for 
it. 

Smith: Gracious, I've been missing a lot. 

Kleeshay: Don’t you see that the emotions 
must be brought in or we are neglecting 
the whole child? 

Smith: You make everything so clear. In 
fact, you seem almost clairvoyant! 

Kleeshay: Thank you. It is a pleasure to 
expound concrete principles with a per- 
son of intelligence. 

Smith: Now my problem, Mr. Kleeshay .. . 

Kleeshay: Just a minute. May I remind you 
that the implications of our first two 
broad ideas must be implemented by con- 
siderations of the needs, interests, ca- 
pacities and growth of students? 

Smith: I was wondering if .. . 

Kleeshay: Naturally if we get as near as 
possible to life situations in dealing with 
the whole child, there will be maximum 
participation as far as needs, interests, 
and capacities are concerned. 

Smith: Herbert Henley, a third period stu- 
dent last semester, could eat six hot dogs 
and drink four quarts of milk for lunch. 

Kleeshay: Thank you for the illustration. 
I’m glad you follow my line of reasoning. 
Of course the theory of individual differ- 
ences will take care of many of our prob- 
lems. Let me see now. You're perhaps 
aware that the integration of methods 
is of vast significance. 

Smith: Yes, I... 

Kleeshay: The integrated curriculum will 
come only after careful consideration of 
the Herbartian, the Morrison, and the 
activity techniques. 

Smith: You are wonderful, Mr. Kleeshay. 

Kleeshay: Of course, readiness is the key to 
all procedures. Do you have a question? 
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Smith: Yes, how do I know ... 

Kleeshay: Of course, I take too much for 
granted. Naturally you will start with 
valid criteria and work out carefully the 
coefficient of correlation or the regression 
coefficient for the equivalent group or 
rotated group plan. Or would you prefer 
case study? 

Smith: Certainly, I... 

Kleeshay: All right, that’s settled. Now re- 
member the frequency distribution will 
determine your dispersion variability and 
lead to your coefficient of alienation or 
error of prediction. 

Smith: I marvel at the brilliance and clar- 
ity of your suggestions. 

Kleeshay: My dear Smith, this is nothing. 
Our two basic principles still govern our 
every thread of thought. Will you please 
restate them now? 

Smith: The whole child must be in class. 

Kleeshay: Right. Wholeness is one. 

Smith: Actual life situations must be dealt 
with in the classroom. 

Kleeshay: True, and implementation is the 
tie that binds. Mr. Smith, I may be able 
to use you on my staff. Let me see now, 
your problem... 

Smith: Yes, I have to handle a new class .. . 

Kleeshay: Don’t you feel your problem has 
perhaps been solved by our considera- 
tion of the great principles of the inte- 
grated curriculum? 

Smith: Yes, thank you. Everything will 
work out swell. I... 

Kleeshay: I’m happy to have been of service. 

Smith (leaving): Thank you again, sir. 

Kleeshay: Not-at-all. By the way, what new 
subject are you going to teach? 

Smith: Sex education, sir. Good day. (exit) 

Kleeshay: Well, I'll be damned. 

(Curtain) 
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DRAMATICS CLASS: 


Proving ground for democracy 


By 
VERONA F. ROTHENBUSH 


OMETIMES THE MILLS of the gods grind 
S in a devious manner. In my teacher- 
training days I studied how to teach public 
speaking, but the first position I was of- 
fered was that of an English teacher. Dur- 
ing the years that followed my professional 
study was largely in the fields of psychol- 
ogy, mental hygiene, and courses of educa- 
tion that emphasized the necessity for 
schools to train our youth for democracy. 

Then two years ago I was asked to teach 
a ninth-grade dramatics class in a school 
where our equipment is practically nil. It 
is in a community that was largely sup- 
ported by the WPA during depression days. 
Few of the parents went to high school, and 
very, very few of our pupils will go to col- 
lege. 

To me the situation was a test. Could 
my pupils through their dramatics work 
learn democracy? Could our program be 
integrated with the rest of the school pro- 
gram? Could it be of benefit to the rest of 
the school and to the community? 

That year there was only one dramatics 
class, meeting twice a week, with one 
teacher carrying a full load. A teacher who 
quite frankly intended to experiment, if 
you please, for I believe our schools will 
never move forward except by thoughtful 
experimentation. 

First of all, the class and I planned our 
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Eprror’s Note: In this article, Mrs. Roth- 
enbush writes about the way in which she 
and the pupils work together in their dra- 
matics class, and what they have achieved. 
The author teaches English, remedial Eng- 
lish, and ninth-grade dramatics, in Starling 
Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio. 


program. To be sure, those first plans were 
somewhat circumscribed by lack of ma- 
terial and by an invitation to present a 
play before one of the meetings of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. But it was the 
class and I (not just I) who decided to do 
four things that year: 

(1) a radio play on safety before the 
school assembly, (2) a longer radio play, 
using over thirty characters, to portray the 
contributions of women—especially their 
contribution to children’s welfare (this was 
the play we gave at the PTA meeting), (3) 
a three-act play, and (4) a gA party play. 

This last we wrote ourselves, and within 
the stage play written by the class was an 
original radio play by one of the members 
of our class. Of course the big undertaking 
was our three-act play. The pupils studied 
catalogs and selected plays they wished to 
examine. They wrote the letters ordering 
the plays, they read the plays, and they 
chose the one we gave, Everybody’s Crazy 
Now—an excellent choice, by the way, for 
junior high schools. 

The pupils cast the play. I began this 
policy with trepidation, but I feel that it 
has justified itself time and again. When a 
character is chosen by the group, he feels 
responsibility to the group—and his peers 
exert a far greater pressure upon a pupil 
than does the teacher. The youngsters know 
one another better than I do. They learn 
to exercise judgment and to assume respon- 
sibility for decisions. Often, when they 
choose some child I would not have cast in 
a certain role, I am amazed to see how well 
that youngster develops in the part. I have 
learned that here the pupils are wiser 
than I. 

I have been proud of the way in which 
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pupils accept casting decisions. Only once 
or twice have there been poor sports. In 
such cases I believe the experience—hard 
as it was on the rest of us—did help the 
children concerned to grow up. 

As we cast and produced the play it 
was heartening to see members of the class 
achieve maturity in their decisions, in learn- 
ing to think and to express their thoughts 
convincingly, in learning that all parts of 
the production are important, and that 
each one could best serve the interests of all 
by finding the place where he best fitted. 
At the same time the pupils were learning 
to be fair in balancing experiences, so 
that each one could explore various phases 
of the dramatics work and so learn where 
his talents and interests were. 

The class managed that whole produc- 
tion—publicity, ushering, making of pro- 
grams, selling tickets, handling the money, 
the staging—with the supervision of an ex- 
cellent art teacher (whose philosophy agreed 
with mine), a fine electricity teacher, and 
two teachers who did a splendid job on the 
make-up. (So far I have not succeeded, in 
a crowded schedule, in getting pupils suf- 
ficiently well prepared to do a qualified 
task of make-up themselves, except in one 
or two cases.) 

In our little gymnasium, which serves as 
a make-shift auditorium and has the faulti- 
est of acoustics, those youngsters put on a 
most creditable performance. The profit 
was $80. Two pupils handled all of the 
money that came in that evening. (I was 
back stage.) Some “non-dramatic” pupils 
asked to dismantle the stage, and worked 
with me for over an hour after the per- 
formance. The next year one of these boys 
elected dramatics. 

The following year our program was 
more ambitious, in fact too ambitious, for 
practically all of our rehearsals had to be 
after school. But there were two classes that 
year, and I was trying to provide opportuni- 
ties for all. The first semester the two classes 
worked together and wrote a show, Peekin’ 
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In at Starling, which they presented at a 
meeting of the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion. With the music department, the two 
groups presented a colorful and beautiful 
pageant at Thanksgiving, The Children of 
the Pilgrims (in which every member of 
both classes was on the stage), a Christmas 
play, Why the Chimes Rang, and the gA’s 
wrote and presented a play for their party. 
Our music, art, and electricity departments, 
under fine teachers, all cooperated in each 
undertaking of this year. 

It was in preparing for the Thanksgiving 
pageant that I saw some of the finest results 
of class casting. The class’s choice for Lib- 
erty—by far the most difficult character— 
was not mine, but no one could have per- 
formed the part better than the girl who 
was chosen. Seldom have I seen a pupil 
grow as did that girl as she perfected the 
role, not only in speaking and acting abil- 
ity but in personality and character. She 
needed the role more than the other girl 
who was my choice and who received the 
second highest number of votes. I have 
never seen a finer spirit than was portrayed 
by the girl who lost, and incidentally, as a 
result of this experience the two girls be- 
came good friends. 

In the second semester the two classes for 

the main part worked separately. The 9B’s 
wrote and produced a fine Easter play, and 
also wrote and produced a minstrel show 
which they gave during the school day. In 
both of these productions every member of 
the class had a speaking part of some kind. 
The Easter play included a beautiful choral 
arrangement of some of the Scriptures. 
. Together the two classes wrote and pro- 
duced a short Victory garden skit for an 
assembly. They also wrote and produced a 
rollicking show for Fathers and Sons Night. 
The gA’s chose and performed a three-act 
play, The Haunted High School—another 
fine choice for junior-high pupils—and they 
wrote and produced a play for their gA 
party. 

It was in this 9A class that we found that 
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learning democracy may be extremely pain- 
ful, for a young “Hitler” sprang up in our 
midst. He persistently tried to bribe and 
threaten other members of his class to get 
his own way. He decided we should give 
Lindy Lou, a fine play but quite similar 
to the one we had given the previous year. 
The rest of the class was divided between 
that and three other plays. Then it nar- 
rowed down to two and feeling was running 
high. 

Suddenly we learned that this boy was 
getting people to agree not to work on any 
play unless we chose his favorite. Time was 
limited, but in a hastily-called meeting I 
tried to lead the discussion to show that 
that was not the way of democracy. We each 
had a right to our own choice, but that 
implied a responsibility for sufficient study 
to make that choice wise. (Some of the most 
vocal members of the class had not read 
either play.) We all had the right to try 
to show others that our choice was the 
better one, but we all should make up our 
minds for ourselves. Once we voted we all 
must cooperate with the majority. 

In the final vote our embryo Hitler lost, 
but he still did “not change his spots”. He 
made the casting a nightmare, but in spite 
of his attempted bribes and threats, the 
class showed good judgment and selected a 
fine cast, even though they sometimes chose 
different pupils than I would have. This 
boy was cast as the school principal. He 
wanted a different part, that of the lead, 
Butch, a part for which he was not at all 
fitted and which was won by my stage 
helper of the previous year. (By the way, I 
used a term in the preceding sentence I 
seldom use, the word lead. We try to choose 
plays where there is no obvious lead, and 
we emphasize that every part is important 
and sometimes the smallest ones may re- 
quire the most ability.) 

Throughout rehearsals our young dicta- 
tor was a problem. He was tall, good look- 
ing, and liked by the girls. But before the 
semester was over, the girls were beginning 
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to see through him—a salutary experience 
for them. As for the teacher—I just kept 
hoping that I could hang onto my patience 
and sense of humor long enough for the 
boy to start to grow up. He had ability, and 
I felt that working with the group on his 
part would be better for him than banish- 
ment from the play. 

This was the only time in my dramatics- 
teaching experience that I have had to ask 
aid from our vice-principal. It took her 
help, the group pressure of pupils as well 
as the individual disciplining of pupils (for 
his best girl was in the cast and growing 
more and more disgusted with him), and 
all my own efforts to bring us through suc- 
cessfully on that performance. Of such mag- 
nitude were the lad’s temper tantrums and 
his malignant influence on others in the 
cast! 

Again we were giving an all-student per- 
formance, and they did a fine job before a 
packed “auditorium”. Our problem boy 
then engineered a repeat performance in 
the local U.S,O. auditorium. I can only 
hope that he began to learn that being a 
dictator is one way to lose friends, and I 
hope the others at least started to learn to 
beware of the wily politician or demagogue. 

This past semester we tried to curtail our 
dramatic activities. The two classes worked 
together on two performances—a National- 
Education-Association-sponsored play, We 
Hold These Truths (we changed the title 
to The Mannings), which we gave during 
National Education Week at our Parent- 
Teachers Association meeting, and a Christ- 
mas play, The Christmas Carol, plus an 
original skit produced by the 9A class at 
their party. (I need to add that for these gA 
party plays, written and sponsored by the 
dramatics class, we scoured all the gA classes 
for talent.) 

By this time we had evolved a planning 
committee and a judicial committee. The 
latter drew up a set of rules which were 
adopted by the two classes. Had we adopted 
these rules the year before, our would-be- 
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dictator would have been promptly called 
before the judicial committee and dealt 
with as they saw fit. Only twice did we need 
to call members before that committee, but 
both times the committee carried out its 
responsibility in a just, forthright manner. 

As a result of the committee and the 
rules, rehearsal dates were posted, no extra 
notices were sent out, and attendance was 
practically one hundred per cent. Behavior 
at rehearsals was much superior to that of 
previous years. But the two classes did not 
work together harmoniously. 

However, this semester the new planning 
committee recommended that the two 
classes continue to work together, but try 
harder to achieve harmony. They also rec- 
ommended we attempt just one play, a full 
evening performance. Both classes voted 
favorably and almost unanimously upon 
this recommendation. 

This year we have chosen a student chair- 
man in each class. As I write the class mem- 
bers have just finished reading catalogs and 
reporting on plays, and the classes have 
voted to send for certain plays. This year 
we are attempting to do more class produc- 
tions of various sorts, selected, planned, and 
rehearsed by the pupils. 

Initiative, ingenuity, responsibility, judg- 
ment—all are developed under such a sys- 
tem. Pupils and teacher are working to- 
gether as friends, not the least of the bene- 
fits. The youngsters are learning that all of 
the work in a play is important, not just the 
acting. They are learning to respect each 
other’s ability, and find that they possess 
capabilities they had not dreamed of. 
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The teacher has learned to know boys 
and girls as she never knew them before, 
She has often been amazed to discover rare 
talent in a most unlikely place. She has 
learned not to force a youngster. She will 
encourage him to “try his hand” at various 
types of things, but she lets the child vol- 
unteer. She has been thrilled at the way pu- 
pils all over the school have come to make 
their contribution, giving time and energy, 
loaning clothing and property, all eager to 
make the play a success. 

She has learned not to bar others from 
rehearsals as long as they behave. They 
serve as an audience; they enjoy watching, 
and often volunteer valuable criticisms. In 
one emergency one of our constant visitors 
was suddenly asked to be a member of the 
cast, and he was able to fill in at the last 
moment in an excellent manner because 
he had attended all the rehearsals. 

In short, dramatics is an important factor 
in developing school spirit. It has also 
helped to give some needed recreation in 
the community. It brings the school, par- 
ents, and pupils closer. We feel we have 
presented both healthy entertainment and 
some desirable ideas. 

Not that we believe that our program is 
perfect. The best program for this year’s 
group will not be the best one for next 
year’s pupils. But each year it is a program 
where the youngsters learn democracy by 
living it. Each year the teacher learns more 
about making the experience more efficient, 
worth while, and democratic. 

Yes, dramatics can be the proving ground 
for democracy! 


“A Certain Yawning” 


“It is ominous that the word education has so 
cold, so helpless a sound. A treatise on education, 
a convention on education, affects us with a slight 
paralysis and a certain yawning of the jaws,” said 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. They still do, although the 
Concord philosopher probably wouldn’t understand 
the jargon of the modern educator, which is much 


more soporific than Emerson's essays. Then, he said, 
there was too much truckling to the times and 
too little attention to making “able, earnest, great- 
hearted men”. This indictment would probably 
hold today and might help explain public indiffer- 
ence to the quality of education ——Epcar G. DoupNaA 
in Educational Forum. 
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A Creative Junior-High 


Nyssa’s “Siren” 
is duplicated 


PUBLICATION 


By C. C. HARVEY 


UPLICATED NEWSPAPERS and magazines 
D are published as student projects in 
thousands of secondary schools throughout 
the United States. These came into their 
own during the depression when many 
schools found it necessary to reduce pub- 
lication costs. The difficulty of employing 
job printing, and other problems growing 
out of the war, have resulted in more 
schools issuing this type of publication dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Production of a duplicated paper offers 
an ideal situation for creative student ac- 
tivities and learning. Unlike the printed 
paper, every step, from writing of articles 
to insertion of the last staple, requires stu- 
dent activity. This makes it possible for a 
large number of pupils to participate in a 
wide variety of processes. 

The purpose of this article is to describe 
some distinctive characteristics of The 
Nyssa Siren, a duplicated publication which 
has been unusually successful in motivating 
and furnishing an outlet for creative stu- 
dent work. Probably best described as a 
school news-magazine, The Siren is issued 
as a pupil project by the Nyssa, Oregon, 
Junior High School. Its standards are 
doubtless no higher than those of similar 
publications in other schools, but it has 
certain distinctive features which we believe 

a 

Eprtor’s Note: The Nyssa, Ore., Junior 
High School’s Siren is a news-magazine, 
and it is duplicated. In this article Mr. 
Harvey explains certain advantages that 


such a school publication offers. The author 
teaches in the Nyssa Public Schools. 


are unique or unusual enough to be of in- 
terest to others. Among these are: 

Departmentalization. As the paper is 
produced on duplicating paper eight and 
one-half by eleven inches in size, the prob- 
lem of make-up at first was very complex. 
It was solved by using Time as a model and 
departmentalizing the contents. This plan 
not only simplified the making of assign- 
ments and staff organization. It also made 
possible the selection of a greater variety 
of material and allowed the staff to ex- 
periment with new devices for presentation. 
Departments do not follow the same pat- 
tern in all issues, but a classification system 
based on the interests of the student body 
is used. 

Following are the departments under 
which the contents of a recent issue were 
classified: Editorials, Student Opinion Sur- 
vey, The Inquiring Reporter, School-at-War 
Activities, Art, Music, Assemblies, Clubs, 
Athletics, The Poetry Corner, News of 
Homerooms and Classes, Know Your State, 
Library, Out-of-School Activities, Birthdays 
of Students, and Humor. 

The Art Staff. The work of the art staff 
of a duplicated paper is as important as 
that of the editorial staff. Every number of 
The Siren is brightened up with a special 
cover in colors; a poster dealing with some 
holiday, school event, or other timely sub- 
ject; illustrations for articles and columns; 
and cartoons. Almost all of the designs for 
pictures are originated by pupils and are 
based on their interests. Some of the stu- 
dents in art classes work on the paper as 
an allied project. 

Readers, adults as well as young people, 
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are visual minded. The success of picture 
magazines is proof of this fact. One of the 
reasons for The Siren’s success is that the 
art staff portrays vividly the activities re- 
ported in articles. 

Student Opinion Surveys. The staff spon- 
sors a student opinion poll and publishes 
the results in each issue. The purposes of 
the survey, which is conducted through 
social-studies classes, are: (1) to get opinions 
of pupils on problems of the school, (2) to 
find out what they think about important 
issues in current events, and (3) to make 
students alert and encourage them to take 
an interest in what is going on, in ways of 
improving their school, and in methods of 
making their influence count in other ways. 

The youngsters hand in questions for the 
poll in social-studies classes. A committee 
studies the questions suggested and selects 
the ten best ones for use in each survey. 
After students have given their opinions on 
the questions selected, the same committee 
tabulates the answers. 

Following are the ten questions used in 
a recent poll: 

Should we have monitors in the halls and 
on buses? Do you believe that a “Teen-Age” 
recreation club operated in Nyssa for all 
young people would be a success? When 
you have difficulties with your studies or 
some other problem, do you usually ask 
one of your teachers for help? 

Should we spend more time studying cur- 
rent events? Are you in favor of the junior 
high holding a dancing period about twice 
each month? Do you believe that we should 
have an honor roll at the end of each grad- 
ing period to give recognition to students 
who make high grade averages? 

Would you like The Siren to place a 
box somewhere in the building where stu- 
dents could deposit suggestions for activities 
and news likely to be overlooked by re- 
porters? Do you believe that more members 
of the President’s Cabinet and more of the 
Supreme Court Justices should be ap- 
pointed from states west of the Mississippi 
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River? Do you believe that there will ever 
be a time when airplanes will take the place 
of cars? Do you believe that it is unpatriotic 
to be idle and waste time during the war? 

The Inquiring Reporter. This is a col- 
umn in which pupils give their ideas on 
some interesting question. Questions which 
have been used in recent issues are: 

What would you do if you had your own 
way for one day? What do you like best 
about Oregon? What can we do to improve 
our school? What would you do if you had 
a thousand dollars? What do you want on 
assembly programs? 

What can I do to make my community a 
more desirable place in which to live? What 
do you think we can do to improve courtesy 
and to have a more friendly spirit in our 
school? What is the best way for students 
to help their country? 

Here is a reprint of the column from the 
last issue of The Siren before this article 
was written: 


Tue INQUIRING REPORTER 
Marlene Moss and Marita Talbot 


“What kind of teacher do you like best?” 

Jim Rigney: One who is fair and will give you 
an even break if you deserve it. She is also one who 
will make the students behave and act as they 
should. 

Eileen Griffiths: A nice teacher, one who gives 
you hints on the answers to questions, keeps order 
but is not strict. 

Erna Bush: One that is friendly and good na- 
tured, who lets students have fun once in awhile, 
and doesn’t make them work all the time. 

Tommie Clowers: A teacher should have a sense 
of humor, be fair, courteous, and give more re- 
sponsibility to students. 

Donna Claire Trabert: I like a teacher who 
teaches you a lot in an easy way, and goes easy on 
tests. 

Deane Hunter: I like a teacher that knows what 
he or she is talking about, who does not blame 
everything on one person, and is fair about things. 

Donna Jean Cheldelin: I like a teacher who 
doesn’t have to be “bossy” but can make the class 
obey. This teacher should conduct interesting class 
discussions, give students activities they like during 
class, and not make the time tiresome. 

Billy Kressly: A teacher that makes you mind, 
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is fair about such things as giving you too much 
to do and then a “5” if you don’t get it all done, 
and is not hard to get along with. 

Dora Lee Ransom: A teacher who is not cross 
all the time and has lots of fun with her students 
and enjoys them. 


Know Your State. This section consists 
of interesting information about Oregon. 
History, geography, natural resources, in- 
dustries, and other information about the 
State are discussed. Occasionally a quiz on 
some phase of Oregon history or geography 
is published. Much information is also in- 
cluded dealing with the home town and 
county. 

A recent issue featured the government 
of Oregon, another dealt with rivers of the 
State. The section was started during the 
celebration of the Centennial of the Oregon 
Trail, and was found so interesting that it 
has been continued. 

Some time ago a member of the art staff 
made a picture for this department entitled 
“The Discovery of the Columbia River”, 
in which was portrayed this historic event. 
When the picture was published in The 
Siren, it was accompanied by an article on 
the river. 

The Poetry Corner. Many youngsters of 
junior-high-school age enjoy writing poetry. 
The Siren publishes about a page of 
this amateur poetry each issue, occasion- 
ally finding a poem of unusual quality. 
Topics which are favorites with students 
here are Oregon history, patriotic themes 
related to the war, and events connected 
with the school and locality. 

Some of the poems are published with 
illustrations. Last October when certain 
groups were giving programs on the theme 
of Liberty and using the Statue of Liberty 
as a symbol, Mable Toombs, an eighth 
grader, drew a very fine likeness of the 
Statue to illustrate a poem written by Jane 
Parr, another eighth grader. 

War Activities and Services. This depart- 
ment of the paper serves a very useful pur- 
pose by publicizing activities of individual 


students, groups, and the school as a whole 
which contribute to the war effort. As a 
large number of pupils do various kinds of 
work outside of school hours, surveys of 
these activities have been made and pub- 
lished. When school started last fall, a sum- 
mary of work done by students during the 
summer was published. Activities of such 
groups as Junior Red Cross, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, etc., which sponsor im- 
portant wartime projects, are given pub- 
licity. 

Programs and campaigns connected with 
the war get support from the paper. During 
the past two years it seemed that at least one 
campaign connected with the war, and 
often more than one, was being conducted 
all the time. The Siren gave publicity in 
this department, and through editorials, 
cartoons, and recognition to individual 
youngsters and groups, for unusual contri- 
butions and achievements. This department 
has been important in promoting the drives 
and campaigns and in giving boys and girls 
an opportunity to identify themselves with 
the war effort. 

Birthdays of Students. In each issue the 
paper publishes pupil birth dates which will 
take place before the next number is issued. 
The students originated this department, 
without a suggestion from any source, and 
in their opinion it is one of the best and 
most interesting parts of the paper. It is 
important to junior-high youngsters, and 
they would no more think of omitting it 
than they would of abolishing Hallowe'en, 
or Christmas, or Valentine’s Day. 

The graduation number of The Siren 
takes the place of a yearbook or annual. 
This number is as large as a small year- 
book, and contains material about activities 
for the entire school year, information 
about the class which is finishing junior 
high school, and many other features usu- 
ally included in a yearbook. There is no 
problem of finance in the publishing of 
The Siren, as all material is furnished by 
the school and all work done by students. 
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JUDGING OTHERS: 


A Pupil Reasons About Fair Marking 


By 


NELLIE G. MAYHAM and JOEL MILLER 


EARS AGO—too many—I went to a teach- 

ers college. I took education courses; I 
took psychology courses; I took methods 
courses. I entered teaching with the un- 
shakable faith that you could teach any- 
body anything if you were only a good 
enough teacher. 

I pondered the marking system; I studied 
methods of marking, of grading fairly, ob- 
jectively, subjectively, specifically, on a 
curve, on a plane, on a sliding scale. Gradu- 
ally I evolved a personal system of marking, 
a combination of mathematics, psychology, 
and inertia. 

But none of these courses, none of these 
conclusions came to me unsuggested. Left 
alone, I should never have shaped any con- 
crete educational philosophy—perhaps no 
philosophy at all. 

Now here is a paper written for me as a 
casual English assignment in informal es- 
says. I submit it unrevised, with the sugges- 
tion that it is at least surprising. It comes 
from a normal, average, intelligent, sixteen- 
year-old junior. To me it says that unad- 
vised, even entirely unaware, this boy has 
grasped the essence of our educational psy- 
chology, the meaning behind our efforts to 
establish true methods of evaluating scho- 
lastic efforts. 


—— 

Eprtor’s Note: Mrs. Mayham teaches 
English in Bolton Central School, Bolton 
Landing, N.Y. Joel is an eleventh-grade 
pupil in one of her classes. Mrs. Mayham 
offers Joel’s ideas on marking as an example 
of “the surprising insight of sixteen-year- 
old philosophers” which has influenced her 
system of marking. 


I wonder how many other teachers are 
being jarred out of casual smugness by the 
surprising insight of sixteen-year-old philos- 
ophers. 

Would you care to publish Joel’s essay 
and see how it strikes other teachers?— 
NELLIE G. MAYHAM. 


JUDGING OTHERS 
By Joel Miller 


No one man has been, is, or will ever be 
equal or able to judge another man. Who 
of us can see deep down within another 
man’s self? No one person can. God can. 
And who are we to put our capabilities on 
an equal plane with God's? 

It’s not much fun staying up, seven nights 
a week, studying and preparing a lesson 
for the next day and then, as usual, pulling 
off a seventy for a reward. 

Teachers seldom, if ever, are fair with 
their pupils. It would be ridiculous to 
grade, on an equal basis, a painting and a 
musical composition. One could not possi- 
bly depict all the faults of the painting and 
of the composition, both. And few, if any, 
could do so with either. People all have a 
different way of expressing their feelings. 
Each sees something in life, which no one 
else denotes. Man is alike in this way. What 
a tiresome place this would be, if men 
thought, acted and lived in exactly the same 
way. We all are, and must be, basically 
alike, and yet, we must possess seemingly 
slight differences, if for the sake of variety 
alone. 

I wonder, sometimes, what makes a ninety 
grade. Just why does Paul get a sixty for 
a composition on “Snakes” and Rita a 
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ninety on “Roses”? Is it because “Roses” 
has a prettier and perhaps more pleasant 
sound to our ears? I think so. I think one 
has learned to like roses, for instance, and 
is quick to note someone else’s admiration 
for that subject. While, on the other hand, 
“Snakes” is a little hard to take, and one 
could easily disagree with another’s reason 
for liking them. 

When a teacher marks a composition, 
what is she marking? Is she comparing your 
inner self with that of someone else? Yes, 
and she gives one a ninety and the other a 
sixty. Is it fair? Well, here I believe you 
could say yes or no. No, she isn’t being fair 
in judging your inner thoughts and feelings 
with that of the other fellow. But, yes, she 
is being fair, for she knows no other way of 
being fair. As I have said before, she has 
no way of comparing inner selves. She can 
only grade you on your material and the 
way in which you present it under her own 
set pattern, There we have our grade. 

Again, I say, is it fair? It is, in the way 
I have just stated, But, is that all a com- 
position is? To me a composition is, in most 
cases, a report on your own deep set feel- 


ing and views about a subject. The 
teacher cannot check what you write on 
your paper with what you believe within 
yourself, and, for that reason, cannot justly 
grade your work. 

Who of us has not felt “cheated” out of 
some credit? The other day, I wrote a com- 
position on the beauty J saw in rain. I spent 
hours putting my feelings into English pat- 
tern. I looked up the spelling of words. I 
checked, again, my punctuation and gram- 
mar. I wrote from the heart and expressed 
my feelings as simply and forcefully as I 
knew how. I got a ninety. Then, awhile 
back, I wrote an essay on a confession from 
a play. I took no time in dictionary work. I 
didn’t even look it over after finishing it. 
I got a ninety-five for this. I got a higher 
mark for something I didn’t give a “hoot” 
about, than for something I truly and earn- 
estly worked upon. 

I ask you, was it fair?—and yet, how else 
shall we have them do? I believe there 
should be a valedictory for the earnest and 
self-expressing one, as well as for the one 
who gets the highest class ratings. How shall 
we do it? 


American Pseudo-Aristocracies 


Many thrones have tottered and many kings have 
fled in recent years, and yet some form of aristocracy 
persists in a large proportion of the nations of the 
world. Even in the United States there have been 
some abortive attempts at developing an aristocracy. 

The descendants of the Mayflower have attempted 
to cut a swathe in this country. James Truslow 
Adams says of them: 

“We have already noted that only one-third of 
the passengers on the Mayflower were religious 
Pilgrims, and that the rest who made the trouble 
and necessitated the drawing up of the Mayflower 
Compact, were a very mixed lot, largely from the 
streets of London, so that a ‘Mayflower De- 
scendent’ may have come down from a highly 
respectable refugee from Leyden or from an ordi- 
nary plain son-of-a-gun who had to be taught his 
place by the Leydenites.” (James Truslow Adams, 


The American, p. 211, Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, 1944.) 

The Sons and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have behind them a great tradition of the love 
of freedom, though the Revolutionary Army was a 
mixed lot. In our generation, however, many of 
them have been notable reactionaries and have 
stood belligerently in the way of democratic 
development. 

The American worship of success has tended to 
set up an economic aristocracy in this country, but 
the qualities of ingenuity, resourcefulness, persever- 
ance, and executive ability have not as a rule repro- 
duced themselves. This pseudo-aristocracy has for 
the most part made no outstanding contribution to 
democracy and has produced a disproportionate 
share of playboys, playgirls, and wastrels—WILBER 
C. HALLENBECK in Teachers College Record, 











Can Pupils Rate Themselves on 


PERSONALITY? 


y 
CLAUDE MITCHELL 


VERY VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR must neces- 
E sarily be interested in the personality 
integration and adjustment of his pupils. 
One of the most important tasks that con- 
fronts him is to provide the pupil with some 
methods of appraising and evaluating both 
his abilities and aptitudes and his limita- 
tions. In fact, to see himself as others see 
him or to analyze and appraise his person- 
ality as others do is indeed a valuable ac- 
complishment. 

If the pupil who makes application for a 
position already knows some of his person- 
ality shortcomings, he has been forewarned, 
and as far as personality modifications and 
corrections are possible, he should be fore- 
armed. In this day of scales, self-evaluation 
schemes, and objective measurements in so 
many fields, most of us would welcome some 
objective measurement of this elusive factor 
we call personality. 

During a recent class discussion on the 
subject of “Personality, and what can be 
done about it” with a group of high-school 
seniors, it was decided that it might be very 
interesting to find out how an individual’s 
personality rating corresponded with the 
rating given him by his classmates. 

To check upon this it was decided to 
compile and administer a modified form 


— 

Epitor’s Note: The author presents in 
this article the 25-question scale upon which 
79 boys and girls in a senior class were asked 
to rate their personalities and those of their 
classmates. The scale was adapted from a 
plan of Dr. Carl Jung, and was designed 
to determine an Intro-Extrovert quotient. 
Mr. Mitchell is superintendent of schools 
in West Newton, Pa. 


of an Intro-Extroversion personality scale, 
modeled somewhat after the plan of Dr. 
Carl Jung. Each pupil was asked to check 
his personality by answering as correctly as 
he was able each of the 25 questions of the 
scale. He then computed his Intro-Extro- 
version quotient by dividing the total num- 
ber of “Yes” responses to the questions 
asked by the total number of “No” re- 
sponses. 

Each pupil then was asked to write the 
names of the five boys of his class who to 
him seemed to be most pleasant and agree- 
able, and also the names of the five girls 
in the class who to him seemed to be most 
pleasant and agreeable. In addition, each 
pupil was also asked to write the names of 
the three boys in the class who to him 
seemed most bashful and least agreeable; 
likewise the names of three girls of the 
class who to him seemed most bashful and 
least agreeable. A copy of this modified 
scale is here presented. 


INTRO-EXTROVERSION SCALE 


Please answer the following questions by “Yes” 
or “No”, as you know them: 


1. Do you blush easily? 

2. Are you usually outspoken, and do you say 
what you think? 

g- Are your feelings easily hurt? 

4. Do you often deliberate a great deal on a 
problem before you can decide it? 

5- Do you worry much about what you ought 
to eat, wear, etc? 


6. Do you resent being ordered by someone else 
to do something? 

7. Are you suspicious of other people? 

8. Do you do your best work when you are 
praised? 

9. Would you rather struggle alone to solve your 
problem than ask for help? 

10. Are you a poor loser? 
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11. Would you rather work alone than with 
others? 

12. Are you inclined to daydream a great deal? 

1g. Do you prefer fine, delicate work to work 
that requires broad planning? 

14. Are you inclined to be moody at times? 

15. Are you very conscientious about your work 
and afraid it is not what it should be? 


16. Do you often rewrite a letter several times 
before you send it? 

17. Do you like to argue with people when they 
say things with which you do not agree? 

18. Are you easily embarrassed and excited when 
you are to speak before a crowd? 

19. Is it difficult for you to make friends with 
the opposite sex? 

20. Do you worry very easily when things do 
not go right for you? 


21. Is it difficult for you to meet and get ac- 
quainted with strangers? 

22. Would you rather read good books and mag- 
azines than take part in games and athletics? 

23. Would you rather prepare a report in writ- 
ing and read it before the group than to tell it in 
your own words? 

24. Are you rather slow in making friends? 

25. Is it difficult for you to laugh as heartily as 
some others do? 


Work out your INTRO-ExTro quotient by the fol- 
lowing formula: 
Number of “Yes” responses 
= Intro-Extro quotient 





Number of “No” responses 


It can readily be seen that this scale was 
so devised that an affirmative answer to a 
question indicated an introvertive type of 
personality, while a negative answer to the 
question indicated the extrovertive type. 
From this it is evident that a high Intro- 
Extroversion quotient indicates extreme in- 
troversion, while a low quotient indicates 
extreme extroversion. 

The average Intro-Extroversion quotient 
for the entire Senior class was 117. For all 
of the boys of the class it was only go, while 
for all the girls it was 133. This is a marked 
difference, and is very difficult to explain. 
Just why the average quotient for the girls 
should be 43 points higher than that of the 
boys is not known. A number of reasons 


might be offered, but there does not seem 
to be any objective evidence to support any 
of them. The fact remains, however, that 
the boys’ quotients are consistently lower 
than those of the girls. It seems to be one of 
those cases where unexpected and unsolved 
problems arise as by-products of an experi- 
ment. 

For the entire group, boys. and girls, 
chosen as the most friendly and agreeable, 
the quotient was 119, and for the most 
bashful and least agreeable the quotient was 
115. For the most friendly and agreeable 
boys the average quotient was 97.3, and for 
the less friendly and agreeable boys the 
average quotient was 98. In the case of the 
girls, the average quotient of those chosen 
by the class as the most friendly and agree- 
able was 135.7, and for those selected as the 
least friendly and agreeable it was 143, a 
difference of 7.3 points, which is more 
marked than the difference between the 
quotients of the friendly and less friendly 
boys. 

It is rather interesting to notice that in a 
Senior class of 79 members, 22 different 
boys (79 per cent of the total number of 
boys in the entire class), and 31 different 
girls (60 per cent of the total number of 
girls) were listed more than once as belong- 
ing to the more friendly and agreeable 
group, while 18 boys (64 per cent of the 
total) and 21 girls (41 per cent) were listed 
more than once as belonging to the less 
friendly or less agreeable group. Of those 
whose names appeared on the friendly list, 
6 (27 per cent) of the boys appeared on 
both the more friendly and the less friendly 
list; 5 (16 per cent) of the girls whose names 
appeared on the more friendly list were 
also listed on the less friendly or less agree- 
able list. 

From this brief study it might be said 
that girls in general are more introvertive 
in type than boys, as evidenced by the fact 
that the Intro-Extro quotient of the girls 
is 133 and that of the boys is only 90. How- 
ever, the group is hardly large enough to 
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warrant any such conclusions. To what ex- 
tent pupils who have a feeling or attitude of 
bashfulness or non-sociableness rate them- 
selves as extroverted to compensate for it is 
not known. 

The fact that the Intro-Extro quotient 
for the girls listed as less friendly and agree- 
able is 7.3 points higher than this same 
quotient for the more friendly and agree- 
able girls indicates more introversion for 
the less friendly group, and would be ex- 
pected. In the case of the less friendly and 
less agreeable boys and the more friendly 
and more agreeable, this difference is only .7 
of a point. This may indicate that perhaps 
the girls, as a rule, in this study rated them- 
selves more accurately than the boys. Or 


Let’s Write 


As a social-studies teacher I had for years ex- 
perienced the uncomfortable feeling of not prac- 
ticing all that I preached. I had propounded the 
doctrine that the growing American custom of 
writing letters to editors was a significant embodi- 
ment of the very essence of the democratic spirit. 
That spontaneous and unsolicited outbursts of John 
Citizen could find their way into print alongside 
the more grammatical and learned dissertations of 
professional observers and propagandists seemed 
to me to be a healthy phenomenon in this age of 
highly centralized press control. It was the free 
discussion of the Town Meeting come to print. 

Yet in spite of these fine words I had never 
written a letter to an editor myself. Perhaps I felt 
that, after all, letters to editors were written either 
by long-haired, hollow-eyed cranks or by harried 
housewives who were dissatisfied with the milkman’s 
service. I wrote letters to congressmen—even had 
some fancy replies for classroom display, which were 
effective in getting pupils to strike up a correspond- 
ence of their own. But I had no displays of my 
letters to editors. 

Then gradually I did begin to write letters to 
editors about current local, national and even in- 
ternational concerns, just to be able to say that I 
did practice what I preached. Surprisingly, I dis- 
covered that I was having a mighty good time at 
the sport not only because of the little thrill that 





The CLEARING House 


perhaps the number of boys in the class, 28, 
was too small for any valid results. 

It is evident that the number of pupils 
and the breadth of the sampling in this 
study are hardly large and varied enough 
to justify any valid conclusions. But so far 
as these limitations permit, it does not seem 
that self-evaluating schemes for personality 
rating have much agreement with the rat- 
ings of classmates; that pupils, in most cases, 
do not see themselves as others see them 
may be concluded from this limited study. 
From this it would seem that there is need 
for some research along these lines, so that 
some method of self-evaluation for the 
individual might be developed and _ per- 
fected. 


the Editor! 


comes from seeing something you have written come 
to light in the public press, but also because of 
my growing hope and belief that one’s sincere 
message can contribute at least something toward 
furthering the public welfare. 

According to a national survey publicized by 
Raymond Gram Swing, the letters-to-the-editor sec- 
tion is the second most frequently read part in any 
paper. To hold a class contest for the best letter 
to the editor on any given subject of public 
concern obviously contains the elements of a good 
teaching technique. 

I'll not take time here to deal at length with 
some of our letters to local editors concerning such 
matters as the retail distribution of milk in war 
time, the air-raid warning service, and the opening 
of banks in farm centers on Saturday nights. . . . 

My conclusion from this first-hand experience, 
which now extends over several years, is that the 
writing of sincere letters to various editors on topics 
of public concern by social-studies teachers and/or 
their classes is a valuable teaching technique, a 
genuine contribution to the functioning of the 
democratic processes which social-studies teachers 
are especially well qualified to further, and a 
thoroughly satisfying pastime for the individuals 
who participate.—CarLos pe ZAFRA in The Social 
Studies. (We at THE CLEARING House like to get 
letters from readers.—Ed.) 
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= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —*< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


“WITCH HUNT”: Prompt action by “angry 
teachers’ organizations” killed a bill introduced in 
the State Legislature of Delaware, proposing crea- 
tion of a State Bureau of Investigation to hear com- 
plaints on the patriotism or loyalty of Delaware 
school teachers, reports PM. The bill provided that 
the proposed Bureau could summon a teacher to ap- 
pear before it if there “is probable cause to believe 
that such teacher or professor entertains anti-national, 
agnostic and atheistic convictions, or that his or her 
loyalty, patriotism, and respect for the institutions 
or Constitution of the United States is questioned 
or in doubt.” The Wilmington, Del., Teachers’ 
Association condemned the bill as a “fascist meas- 
ure”, The president of the Wilmington Federation 
of Teachers stated that the bill would legalize 
“witch hunting”. And the Joint Labor Committee 
on Education termed the proposed Bureau “a 
State Dies Committee”. The bill, says PM, was in- 
troduced at the request of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the State. After a meeting with representa- 
tives of teachers’ organizations, the VFW decided 
that it didn’t want such a bill passed, after all. 


CITIZENSHIP: Sunday, May 20, is Citizenship 
Recognition Day, and activities of American Citizen- 
ship Week will center around that period, 
announces the National Education Association. A 
new 72-page manual containing material and pro- 
gram plans for the occasion, Citizenship Program 
Aids: A Cooperative Project, may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 15 cents. 


CANS: The schools have been asked by the War 
Production Board to put the same all-out effort be- 
hind collection of tin cans that they have been 
giving to the paper-collection program. The Ameri- 
can war machine needs more tin than it is getting. 
And one reason for the shortage is that two of 
every three tin cans are still being thrown away by 
housewives. Pupils can give invaluable aid toward 
educating the public to save, prepare, and turn in 
cans. Many schools are now serving as depots for 
the collection of prepared cans as well as paper. In 
Tennessee, the State’s 650,000 pupils are each re- 
quested to bring one prepared can to school each 
morning. 


DIGEST: Accusing The Reader’s Digest of being a 
biased publication, Dr. James C. Bay, superintendent 
of schools in Easton, Pa., recently recommended to 


the Easton School Board that use of the magazine 
in English classes in Easton High School be stopped, 
reports PM. Dr. Bay charged The Reader’s Digest 
with buying and “planting” articles in other maga- 
zines before they were “reprinted” in the Digest, 
and said the fact that the magazine was not “hon- 
estly” edited was sufficient reason to cut it out in 
the schools. Dr. Bay also condemned The Reader's 
Digest for printing W. L. White's recent critical 
article on Russia, saying, states PM: “I don’t see 
how any text can be used in our schools which is 
biased against our great war ally.” 


VISUAL AIDS: Almost 700 movies and filmstrips 
produced by the U. S. Government for training and 
educational purposes, and now available for pur- 
chase by schools, are listed and annotated in a new 
catalog which may be obtained from the Division 
of Visual Aids, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Some 440 of the visual aids were pro- 
duced by the U. S. Office of Education as part of the 
war-training program; 195 were produced by the 
Army and the Navy for military training; and 58 
were produced by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


12-MONTHS SCHOOLS: A 12-month school year 
was recently advocated by Dr. W. H. Walker, of 
Morris Harvey College, Charleston, W.Va., who be- 
lieves that such a plan would raise teacher stand- 
ards, reduce juvenile delinquency and save tax- 
payers’ money. Dr. Walker's reasoning, as reported 
in West Virginia School Journal, is that elimination 
of the three-months’ vacation for pupils would: 
reduce crowded conditions in schools by speeding 
the advancement of pupils; cut the need for new 
school buildings; and make teaching a more attrac- 
tive field, because of round-the-year employment. 


BIRTHDAY: This year Silver Burdett Co. cele- 
brates its sixtieth anniversary. The company was 
founded in Boston in 1885 by Edgar O. Silver, as 
a humble publishing business with one item, The 
Normal Music Course. The main office of the 
company is now in New York City, and its list has 
grown to include basic texts in the major subjects on 
the elementary and secondary school levels. 


INVESTIGATION: An investigation of the poli- 
cies and administration of New York City’s Board 
of Education was called for in a resolution recently 


(Continued on page -592) 
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Ignorance of School Law 


“You are guilty, and also ignorant of the basic 
principles governing your profession,” said the court 
to an administrator labeled with a Ph.D. in edu- 
cation. 


ROBABLY no group of professional peo- 
Ppie is more uninformed on the basic 
principles of the fundamental law of their 
profession than public-school administra- 
tors and teachers. Their ignorance of a 
subject which should be a part of their 
training is appalling. In no other field of 
large activity do we find so great a lack of 
legal knowledge that should be common to 
all. 

In a recent test, for example, of more 
than one hundred teachers and administra- 
tors, not one was found to be conscious of 
the fact that school people are not employes 
of the municipality in which they work. 
They did not know that their status was 
that of a state employe, that the money they 
received for a salary was paid from state 
funds, and that all school monies were state 
monies set apart for educational purposes, 
whether the money came from local taxa- 
tion or state aid. 

Few of those tested were aware that a 
school district and the local municipality 
were different organizations run under dif- 
ferent sets of rules and laws and governed 
by different methods. The place of the 
board of education in the school system was 
vaguely understood. Some were definitely 
sure that the board of education is a rep- 
resentative of the municipality—which of 
course it is not. Several were dimly aware 
that the board of education is an agent of 
the state and not of the local municipality. 
None knew that the local board of educa- 
tion is appointed by the legislature of the 
state through delegated powers to make the 


appointment; or that the mayor of a mu- 
nicipality is only acting for the legislature 
of the state by appointing members of the 
board of education in the manner pre- 
scribed by the state law. School people 
tested were not aware that all powers the 
mayor may have in the matter cease as soon 
as the members of the board are appointed. 

The mayor in most cases cannot legally 
dictate or command or require a board of 
education to adhere to any policy that he 
may wish to have the board carry out. In 
other words, the local municipality is one 
form of government and the school district 
another, governed in one case by the mayor 
and the council as agents of the people and 
in the other case by the board of education 
as agent of the state. 

Teachers rarely know that the land on 
which the school buildings stand is not as 
a rule municipal property, and that mu- 
nicipal officers and policemen have no right 
to come on it and enforce rules and regula- 
tions of the local municipality unless they 
have permission of the state or are invited 
on the property. 

In most cases limited authority is given 
to the municipal government to protect the 
property and to make it safe for children, 
teachers, and patrons. In some cases it has 
even been held that a local fire department 
cannot require the observance of its rules 
and regulations on school property without 
permission of the state; that local police 
officers can make no arrest on school prop- 
erty and have no right to enter onto school 
property to take a child from the building; 
that municipal court process servers have 
no right to serve a summons on school prop- 
erty. Principals may be liable for permitting 
violations of these rules. 
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EDITORIAL 


The principal who wrote over the door of 
the school building, “No dogs, peddlers and 
parents allowed in the school without per- 
mission,” was within his rights, since par- 
ents would be trespassers on public school 
property if they were not invited to enter. 
While this amazes school people, it is easy 
to see that under our system parents as 
such have no right within school buildings 
unless that right is granted to them—be- 
cause the school is state property, and is 
maintained for the licensees, children, 
teachers and employees. 

An amusing case may be cited on this, 
where in one of our common-law states a 
mother went to a school and berated a 
school teacher. It was held she was a tres- 
passer because she was not invited to come 
to school to berate teachers—and because 
she had done so in a common-law state her 
husband had to be punished by fine, and 
by imprisonment if the fine was not paid, 
as he was considered head of the family and 
must control such acts of his wife. 

In most cases teachers seldom understand 
the full implications of their status as “in 
loco parentis” to the children who are un- 
der their care. The teacher has little knowl- 
edge of his legal duties and responsibilities 
to these children. He is not aware of the 
limitations of his power over the children 
—and numerous cases have landed in court 
with serious consequences to both teacher 
and superintendent. The principles of the 
law on this point should be taught as a 
part of the training of every teacher. 

School people are constantly getting into 
expensive trouble because they don’t know 
much about educational law. Let us sample 
a few typical cases to see how easily grief 
comes to the uninformed: 

1. In one of the forty-six states where 
corporal punishment is permitted, a su- 
perintendent was appealed to by a teacher 
because of the persistent bad conduct of a 
boy. When the pupil became impudent 
the superintendent punished him in a rea- 
sonable manner, without inflicting injury. 
The administrator thought that because 
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teachers have the right of “in loco parentis”, 
he had it, too. He learned better when a 
court found him guilty of assault and bat- 
tery. And the boy’s teacher, who stood by 
during the punishment, also learned some 
of the many complexities of “in loco 
parentis”. Because she permitted the super- 
intendent, who had no “in loco parentis”, 
to punish the pupil over whom she was “in 
loco parentis”, she was held guilty as a 
party to the illegal act. 

2. A superintendent attempted to force 
a teacher to accept into her class a boy who 
“was not fit because of behavior and mental 
ability” to be in the class. The teacher 
picked up her things and left the school, 
and in a later court action was awarded 
her full salary for the year. She was a con- 
tractor, not an employe of the school sys- 
tem. Her contract to teach a certain grade 
implied that she was to teach children 
qualified with proper attitude and mental 
ability to be in the grade. The superin- 
tendent’s action broke the contract. 

g. An administrator rated a teacher's 
character as less than excellent on a blank 
which offered these choices: “Excellent, 
good, fair, poor, unsatisfactory”. The 
teacher sued, and a court awarded her 
damages. Teachers as professional people 
are entitled to “excellent” character until 
there is definite evidence of bad character. 

School people have no business to be ig- 
norant of the basic principles of educational 
law. But what opportunity do our schools 
of education give teachers to learn the ele- 
mentary legal principles of their work? 

Principles of proper conduct in handling 
pupils should be a part of the courses in 
school administration and teacher training. 
A few progressive institutions have done 
something about it. But there are still a 
great many institutions for teacher training 
which fail to give adequate and proper con- 
sideration to the duties, liabilities, and 
powers which teachers and administrators 
have, and which are inherent in the profes- 
sion regardless of the state in which one 
teaches. DanieL R. Hopcpon 
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Teachers Need Extra Eyes 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


A teacher was assigned to supervise a schoolyard 
during the noon hour, The yard was 180 feet long 
and 120 to 1g0 feet wide. A boy aged 11 was playing 
with another boy around the base of a flagpole in 
the yard. The base was g or 4 feet high and 7 to 8 
feet in diameter. 

Another pupil about the same age asked to play 
on the base, and upon refusal of his request pushed 
the first boy off, whereupon the first boy climbed 
back on the base and pushed the usurper to the 
ground. Then the boys started kicking each other 
and fighting. Boy No. 1 went to a fence about four 
feet away and started jumping up and down. The 
second boy went over and grabbed the first boy by 
the legs, began twisting one leg, and broke the shin 
bone. 

The teacher said she had not heard the alterca- 
tion between the boys because of the noise made by 
the other pupils on the playground. The teacher's 
attention was called to the boy by his hysterical 
crying and shrieks that “My leg is broken!” The 
teacher was from 15 to 20 feet from the boys. 

Here the court held that boards of education are 
liable for negligence of the teachers which causes 
injury to a pupil. Every teacher must hold pupils 
to strict account for their conduct on the way to and 
from school, on the playgrounds and during recess. 

The teacher in this case was negligent. She was 
in close proximity to the place where the argument 
started and the injuries inflicted and should have 
prevented the injury. She would have done so if 
she had used ordinary care or diligence to observe 
the conduct of the children. The children were 
carelessly, negligently, improperly, and insufficiently 
cared for and watched, said the court. 

However, there were not sufficient teachers or 
other employees present to supervise a school yard 
of this size. A proper number of teachers should 
be present to supervise pupils during school hours, 
to regulate their conduct and to prevent disor- 
derly and dangerous practices which are likely to 
result in physical injury to immature pupils. 

Improper supervision of pupils on a playground 
during school hours may create liability on the 
part of the school district for injury received by a 
pupil through the recklessness of a fellow pupil 
while they are engaged in play. It is not necessary 


that the injury be forseen, since inadequate super- 
vision establishes negligence. 

It is reasonable to anticipate that boys at play 
may have arguments and fights which could result 
in serious injury. While the law does not make the 
board of education the insurer of the safety of 
pupils, the district is liable for negligence in regu- 
lating the conduct of pupils on playgrounds with 
respect to known acts or practices which should be 
anticipated. Boys will be boys, said the law. 

Charonnat v. San Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict, 133 P (2nd) 643 (Jan. 28, 1943). 


Rod, Buttock, and Wisdom 
in Education 


Corporal punishment still exists throughout the 
nation. Some states authorize it. One state, New 
Jersey, forbids it, but seems to be the only one. 
New York State expressly authorizes corporal pun- 
ishment by teachers as “in loco parentis”. 

In a very recent 1,500-word decision by County 
Judge Collins of Mineola, New York, the right to 
administer corporal punishment by law was upheld 
in dismissing a charge against a principal of a 
school on Long Island. A troublesome child was 
sent to the principal, who placed him over a chair 
in a position to be left to the imagination, to en- 
able said principal to use a qualified and proper 
stick upon the buttocks of the young offender. The 
said stick was a ruler or piece of yardstick. 

The court said the parents could have done this, 
and since the principal stood in the same position 
as the parents of the boy, if the parents were in- 
flicting punishment on the boy for misbehavior at 
home, the principal was within his rights to instill 
respect and obedience with the stick. This was of 
course to say the principal was in loco parentis. 

The court said the principal had a perfect right 
to consider the boy’s conduct generally, not only 
on the school premises but also in connection with 
other pupils even if off the school premises. The 
judge was of course stating the law as it exists today 
in the state. The punishment was a usual method, 
whether used by parent or teacher. It was reason- 
able and moderate. 
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It appears this boy had a habit of striking other 
pupils. ~ 

In this decision the judge not only quoted the 
law of the state giving teachers the right to ad- 
minister corporal punishment but also the Bible, 
Book of Proverbs, “He that spareth his rod hateth 
his son; but he that loveth him chasteneth him 
betimes.” 

It would seem to be the duty of the teacher 
that he loveth his pupil, for the judge quotes, 
“Withhold not correction from the child; for if 
thou beateth him with the rod, he shall not die.” 
“Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt 
deliver his soul from hell”, and further, said the 
learned judge, “The rod and reproof give Wisdoms, 
but a child left to himself bringeth his mother to 
shame.” 

This is the first case on record where the giving 
of Wisdom in school is recommended to proceed 
by way of the stick and buttock. . 

See County Court Decision, Mineola, New York, 
July 1944. 


Question by a Reader 


Does the consent of the superintendent and the 
parent of a child absolve the teacher of liability 
for an accident when the child is on a school trip 
to a museum? 

The answer to this question is no, if the cause 
of the accident is due to negligence on the part of 
the teacher. 

The consent of the superintendent of schools 
may be a requirement to permit the teacher to leave 
the school premises or to be absent from school 
or to take children from the building for a trip. 
This may be a formality so that the superintendent 
knows about the trip vefore it takes place. It has 
nothing to do with the liability of the teacher 
unless the superintendent makes himself liable by 
some positive act beyond giving permission for the 
trip. 

The parent’s permission should always be ob- 
tained. Parents expect children to be in their 
school, and when trips outside are planned the 
parents have a positive right to decide whether 
they want their children to go or not. The permis- 
sion of the parent does not relieve the teacher of 
liability for negligence when the child is injured. 
The parent cannot sign away the right of the child 
to sue the teacher. 

Teachers, of course, should be sure the trip 
that is being taken is within the scope of the duties 
imposed by the board of education. The law which 
in some states makes the board of education liable 
for the negligence of the teacher, as insurers of 
the teacher against judgments which have been 
obtained against him because of negligence when 


a child is injured, does not apply unless the duty 
is imposed by the board of education. The teacher 
would then be personally liable. 

No wonder there has arisen a great deal of fear 
about trips outside of school when a board of 
education refuses to include them in the course of 
study or make them a part of the educational pro- 
gram. In states where the board of education is 
not made liable for the teacher's negligence, the 
teacher is liable for negligence which injures a child 
whether acting within the scope of his duties or 
not. 

The only way to have some protection against 
action for damages is for the teacher to carry some 
kind of insurance, In states where the board of 
education is made liable for negligence of the 
teacher while acting within the scope of his duties, 
no insurance is necessary. But very few states have 
such a statute. Fear among teachers is quite natural 
when they learn of the liability that exists. 

Many activities in schools today are outside the 
scope of the duties of the teacher, and although 
they are frequently practiced in ‘school and after 
school these activities are not sanctioned by the 
board of education or made a part of the school 
course. Many very commendable activities form 
a part of the program of any up-to-date school, 
but because educators too frequently work out 
progressive educational practices without giving 
them a valid legal basis, much litigation has re- 
sulted that could have been avoided. This is due 
to ignorance on the part of outstanding educational 
leaders of the rights, duties and liabilities of edu- 
cational practices. 


Board Minutes vs. Contract 


There have been cases when a teacher thought 
he was elected and appointed to a job, only to 
find later that the board did not act according 
to the law in keeping the minutes of the meeting 
or for some other technical failure, and the ap- 
pointment was therefore not valid. 

In Pennsylvania a case arose where a five member 
board was supposed to have elected a teacher. It 
was claimed the teacher was not legally elected 
because the minutes did not show how many board 
members were present. The minutes did show, 
however, that one member nominated the teacher 
and one seconded the nomination and the secretary 
was present. The minutes further showed that all 
voted yes. Since three members were shown by these 
minutes to be present, and this constituted a ma- 
jority, the teacher was declared by the court to be 
legally appointed. 

Rather a narrow squeeze, for if the minutes had 
not shown a majority to be present there would 
not have been any election. 














TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS! 


No man and no force can put thought in a concentration camp forever. No man and 
no force can take from the world the books that embody man's eternal fight against 
tyranny. In this war, we know books are weapons.—Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Parents very naturally judge a school by the 
textbooks that their children bring home. New, 


ee books at once indicate a TWO C F N T S 


Textbooks and teaching are really a team, 
each necessary to the other. Enough good text- 
books for children’s study in school and at 
home will cost less than 2% of the expense of 
running the schools. 


Schools help to win the war by introducing 
new textbooks which educate young pupils to 
understand and prepare for the war effort. 
Spirit is the chief essential to success. The 
people whose morale is best always win. 


With the present shortage of teachers in 
many places, a complete service of textbooks, 
workbooks, and teachers’ manuals is a boon to 
pupil and teacher alike. 


20% of local tax money goes properly for 
education. Teachers’ salaries properly take a large fraction of this. The smallest frac- 
tion of all is used for textbooks, which are next in importance after the teacher, since 
the textbook furnishes the subject matter which the pupil is asked to learn. 

Last year a large aircraft firm advertised that children will bring home a new 
geography this year. Not only in Geography, but in Social Studies, Science, and 
Mathematics young America has the right to study from new books that have the 
latest developments in the subject. 

Geographies exist which take the children on journeys over the earth by air, which 
have units of instruction with titles like—As the Airman Sees the United States, 
which give the youngest pupils in the earliest grades 18 colored maps showing all 


the countries of the globe. 
DO YOUR PUPILS TAKE HOME SUCH A GEOGRAPHY? 


Fe ay which follow this description have been written by DeForest Stull of 
Colu University and Roy Winthrop Hatch of the State College at Montclair, a 
national lecturer on Geography of the highest reputation. 
NEW GEOGRAPHIES by Stull and Hatch 
Journeys through Many Lands Europe and Europe Overseas 
Journeys through North America Asia, Latin America, United States 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals for each Geography 
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THE SCHOOL DOLLAR 
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THROUGHOUT 
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TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS! 


MAGRUDER'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1945 
includes the Philippine invasion, election results, 
Dumbarton conference. The first chapter is Winning 
the War. The final chapters have suggestions for win- 
ning the peace. Workbook with Teachers’ Manual. 


TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth 
grade, meeting the requirements of the latest report 
of the American Historical Association. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key 
episodes of our history which are an inspiration to 
the young. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. New 
Edition. 

HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account 
of the present war, and studies readjustments to fok 
low the war. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. New 
Edition. 

HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New printing. A chronological history, bringing events 
down to the present day, combined with a unit study, 
of American institutions. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the 
democratic way of life. New Edition. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
New copyright. A textbook on problems of democracy 
written since the beginning of the war. 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the Bn oy with foreign governments and 
their problems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all 
features of this subject. 


GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright, meeting wartime demands in food 
economy, Teaches how to keep well physically and 
mentally. Food will build a new Americal Workbook. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With wartime applications. A diagnostic testing pro- 
ge to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer 
ook. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical 
mathematics required in the Army and Navy. Work 
books and Teachers’ Manuals, 1945 iedow and 
Geometry. 


THE STULL-HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 


begin with global and polar projection maps, feature 

aviation throughout, and treat all peoples with sym- 

thetic understanding. New printings, mplete work- 
and Teachers’ Manuals, 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New printing. Global and polar pro- 
jection maps. 


MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH 


A Refresher English Workbook for the first two years 
of the high school. 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 


A new textbook in oral English, including an illus- 
trated chapter on Dramatics. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equaily important in acquiring 
correct English and in military and naval activities. 
The accompanying workbooks are entitled Adventures 
in Language. Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the 
importance of aviation, which is featured throughout 
the series, with a history of aviation in the second 
reader, introducing General Doolittle, when he was a 
pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 

The magic of science appeals to every young pupil 

and adds interest to the reading program from the 

very first grade. A complete course of stud - 

w 


ew teacher is available for users of the Rain 
eaders. Workbooks for Grades 1, 2, 3. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


ves more attention to aviation than other books in 
General Science. Work and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 


The national leader in Biology, complete with Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S PHYSICS 
includes the War Department’s pre-induction courses 
in Electricity and Machines and Radio in the regular 
study of Physics, Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, AND 
WHITSIT'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

was written since the beginning of the war and brings 

home to every one the vital and basic services of 

Chemistry. There are new chapters on Photochemistry 

and Plastics. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has 
the good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Lusk, recently returned from the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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PAMPHLET NOTES —% 


By PHILIP W. L. COX 


WORLD PLAN: Pan American Principles 
Fundamental to World Cooperation is the title of 
a pamphlet by Florence Brewer Boekel, and is 
issued by the Peoples Mandate Committee for Inter- 
American Peace and Cooperation, Hays-Adams 
House, Washington, D.C. (25 cents). If, as the au- 
thor believes, “history will show that the principles 
evolved in the Pan American system have provided 
not only a foundation for American solidarity but 
one of the important ‘stepping stones leading, pro- 
gressively, to the universal community’, the prin- 
ciples here identified and examined are the most 
important social ideas of the modern world. Even 
though 2 more modest estimate of their place 
in history be accepted, they do nevertheless deserve 
careful study and appreciation by all who pretend 
to social-civic leadership. 


WORKERS: The Workers Defense League has 
distributed two pamphlets closely related to its field 
of activity—one that educators must increasingly 
concern themselves with. The Avery Formula, pub- 
lished by Montgomery-Ward Workers of Chicago 


(518 West Chicago Avenue, 15 cents) tells the 
story of Sewell Avery’s defiance of the Government 
and its background of economic group-stereotypes. 
The Avery formula—delay, coercion, appeal to 
courts on technical questions, leading to further 
delay and evasion—may prove to be the rock on 
which American democratic life will founder in 
the years immediately ahead. In any case, enlight- 
ened people should know its implications. 

The other pamphlet, Half a Million Forgotten 
People, is the story of the cotton textile workers. 
It is obtainable from the Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO, 15 Union Square, New York 3 
(free). Eighty per cent of these workers live in the 
South, mostly in the Carolinas, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama. They form a potential social-industrial ex- 
plosive that we should know something about be- 
fore post-war strains accent the danger. 


Let’s Talk about Education and the People’s 
Peace (10 cents, N.E.A., Washington) is the title 
of a 30-page pamphlet issued by the Educational 
Policies Commission to foster discussion among 





NEW! 








For high school spelling and word study . . . two new 
books of the well-known Progressive Word Mastery 
series, by Patton 


Common Words for Secondary Schools 


Drill on the spelling and use of 864 common words which high school students constantly 
use, and misspell. Flexible organization for use with any schedule. Special attention to 
synonyms, homonyms, contractions, verb forms, plurals, possessives, wordbuilding, and 
dictionary training. Textbook and workbook editions. 


Word Study for Secondary Schools 


An extension of Common Words with a word list of 864 words taken entirely from high 
school spelling lists. Word study and wordbuilding emphasized. Enlarges the student’s vo- 
cabulary; helps him recognize familiar meanings in new words; develops a discrimination 
and a taste in words which is immediately apparent in English classes. Workbook edition. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., INC.—NEW YORK 
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PAMPHLET NOTES 


adult groups of the paramount problem of the day. 
The special orientation is implicit in the sub-title 
—“And Then Do Something About It!” Sensitive 
and alert adults must be distressed at the almost uni- 
versal apathy of their generation as the world of 
humane intelligence deteriorates all about them. 
Here is a clarion call. Will we heed it? 

Make This Your Canada, by Davis Lewis and 
Frank Scott, is a review of the history and policies 
of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation of 
Canada. Unless their successes in the last provincial 
and federal elections of this Northern republic prove 
to be a flash in the pan, the C.C.F. provides for 
forward-looking men of goodwill the most hopeful 
movement in the present sick world. Teachers whose 
social interests exceed subject matter achieve re- 
newed faith in the potentialities of human beings 
to master their destinies by the current aggressive 
program of Canadian progressives. This volume 
costs $1; it is published by Central Canada Pub- 
lishing Co., Toronto. 


Child Development Study, by the Faculty of 
University School, Ohio State University (1944), is a 
report of a part of the Curriculum Development 
Program. For each of seven age levels, the health, 
security, achievements, and appreciations and inter- 
ests of children are considered. The study is based 
on the assumption that a thorough understanding 
of the significant trends in growth and development 
is basic to the selection of curricular experiences 
for children and youth. Copies can be obtained from 
Robert S. Gilchrist, Director of the University 
School, Columbus, Ohio. 


The United Nations Information Office (610 5th 
Ave., New York 20) has issued an informative bro- 
chure entitled War and Peace Aims, special supple- 
ment No. 4 to the United Nations Review. It pre- 
sents a convenient survey of official statements so far 
made by heads of state, members of governments, 
and authorized spokesmen, bearing on national pur- 
poses and hopes. Presumably these expressions were 
satisfactory to the groups in each country of the 
United Nations who felt themselves competent to 
speak for their fellow nationals in October 1944. 
Since that time, in some countries there have already 
taken place changes in the complexion of the gov- 
erning groups; more changes will doubtless follow. 
What the pamphlet presents, of course, is a base 
line orientation that will be of great value to per- 
sons sufficiently interested in the world in which 
they will spend the rest of their lives (to para- 
phrase Cherne) constantly to supplement these pro- 
nouncements in the light of later events and cir- 
cumstances. 
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Outstanding Books 
for Today's 
SCIENCE COURSES 





DEMONSTRATIONS AND LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIENCES IN THE SCIENCE 
OF AERONAUTICS 


By Civil Aeronautics Administration 
$2.00 


WORKBOOK IN ELEMENTARY 
METEOROLOGY 


By Frederick L. Caudle. $1.24 


ELEMENTARY METEOROLOGY 


By Finch, Trewartha, Shearer and 
Caudle. $1.76 


THE EARTH AND ITS RESOURCES 


By Finch, Trewartha and Shearer 
Textbook edition, $2.40 


ELECTRICAL ESSENTIALS OF RADIO 


By Slurzberg and Osterheld 
Textbook edition, $3.00 


UNDERSTANDING RADIO 
By Watson, Welch and Eby. $2.80 
Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West (2nd Street New York 18, N.Y 
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By GRACE GILBERT 


As the work of rehabilitation for present and 
discharged soldiers becomes increasingly significant 
back at home, the necessity for educating our home- 
front population on the various aspects of this prob- 
lem becomes more and more urgent. Too little 
is yet known by the lay public about the techniques 
employed by the experts to bring wounded boys 
back to normal life. Yet every element in the popu- 
lation is intimately affected by the problems in- 
volved. In order to effect practical rehabilitation, 
schools, industry, families all must cooperate with 
the wounded men to help them achieve healthy 
attitudes and worthwhile civilian skills. 

There are, at the moment, only a few films on 
the subject of rehabilitation, and those that are 
available deal with but limited aspects of the many 
problems involved. However, despite these limita- 
tions, a great deal can be accomplished by intelligent 
presentation on the part of the teacher. 


OUT OF BED INTO ACTION—2 reels, 16mm 
sound (U. S. Army Air Forces). 

An extremely well made film produced by the 
Army Air Forces to show the planning and exe- 
cution of a program of convalescence at an army air 
force hospital. Wounded in action, probably low 
in spirits and discouraged about. their particular 
disabilities, these men are incorporated immediately 
into a constructive, active program which helps to 
. build their bodies and minds up to their normal 
ability. Far from an enforced, boring rest, the 
soldiers are given exercises to help restore them to 
health, work to keep their skills alive or even im- 
prove them, entertainment through movies, books, 
etc., discussion and study groups for those inter- 
ested. 

This film should help school groups to realize the 
specific elements that go into a well-rounded pre- 
gram of hospital rehabilitation. Many aspects of the 
plan, as a matter of fact, have a close relationship 
to any well-conceived plan of education. 


BACK TO NORMAL-—2 reels, 16mm sound, $3. 

An intelligent, sympathetic film on the treatment 
of limbless war casualties in British hospitals. The 
film’s actors are former patients at the hospital, 
seen in their present occupations, living normal and 
productive lives. The detailed and explicit treat- 
ment of the subject reveals the part played by 
modern science in making and fitting artificial 
limbs, and the results in terms of limbless people 
who work and enjoy their recreation as ably as 
uninjured persons. 


The film makes the important point that the 
community as a whole has the responsibility of 
accepting and making use of these men, women 
and children, whose capabilities are certainly great 
and whose disabilities need not prevent their con- 
tribution to normal community life. 


WINNING AGAINST ODDS—1 reel, 16mm sound, 
$1.50. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company's policy of 
employing disabled men is shown in practical 
operation. The variety of jobs in factory and office 
at which these men work is shown in detail, and 
the effectiveness of the system is apparent as one 
watches disabled employees do work to which their 
capabilities fit them—quickly, accurately, and al- 
together as ably as their co-workers. 

Wide range application of this constructive plan 
of employing disabled workers—and of course this 
would include the great number of disabled veterans 
who are returning to civilian life daily—should help 
considerably to solve the major problem of re- 
habilitation with which this country is and will be 
faced. 


JOBS AFTER VICTORY-—2 reels, 16mm _ sound, 
$3, Automobile Council. 

This industrial film deals with the important prob- 
lem of reconverting factories from war to civilian 
output once the war is won, and also with re- 
employing veteran soldiers. The automotive factory’s 
methods of production before the war began, and 
then during peak production for war needs, are 
adequately although not excitingly shown, and a 
plea is made for government anticipation (when 
the war comes to a close and orders cease) of re- 
conversion problems in terms of inventories, orders 
partially executed, etc. 

Although the problems touched on are important 
and need discussion and pianning, the film treat- 
ment given is superficial and disappointingly 
limited. However, to start a discussion going in the 
classroom on the economic aspects of the whole 
problem of changing the United States from a war 
to a peacetime economy, the film can be used to 
some advantage. 


Note: For all films listed here, apply to your 
nearest distributor. If the distributor does not have 
prints, New York University Film Library (71 Wash- 
ington Square South, New York 12, N.Y.), of which 
the writer is director, will supply prints or inform 
you where they can be obtained. 
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New: 


To improve the program 
for handicapped pupils 


“Within the field of corrective physical education lies a frequently 
neglected group of pupils. . . . They are often left out of a planned 
program. . . . It is usual to place these young people in corrective classes 
or groups and then give them nothing to do. . . . Yet it has been found 
that only a small per cent of them should be resting. Most of them can 
take a light program of activity with good results. . . . It is for the 
welfare of these pupils that this book is written.”—From the author’s 
introduction. 





MODIFIED ACTIVITIES 
In PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A Program for Modified and Corrective Pupils 


Ready 
July 1 


By DOREEN FOOTE 
Instructor in Physical Education 
Long Beach, Cal., Public Schools 


Here is a new kind of book—a professional book long needed—which presents 
a planned program for the pupils who cannot take part in the regular physical- 
education classes. It is based upon the author’s years of experience in developing 
such a program, and upon best modern practice. 


This is an activity book. The many chapters on activities and games suitable for 
various types of restricted pupils offer a means of improving the physical-education 
program for “modified” pupils, and for “corrective” pupils. The 11 chapters offer 
helpful suggestions on almost every teaching situation involving handicapped chil- 
dren, and explain how to organize the activities for the most successful results. 


9 Chapters of Activities and Games 


In these chapters a wealth of activities and games suitable for various types of 
“modified” and “corrective” pupils are presented. Descriptions, rules, and diagrams 
make the procedure for each activity or game clear. Order your copy today for July 
delivery. If you want it sent later, state when. Ten-day free examination if requested. 


Net professional price $1.60—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. *Kewy¥ou's” 
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$15 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 


(Continued from page 573) 


presented to the State Legislature by Assemblyman 
Lewis Olliffe, reports New York Teacher News. The 
inquiry, states Mr. Olliffe, should cover the follow- 
ing charges: “failure to appoint and employ a 
sufficient number of regular teachers; maintenance 
of over-sized classes; permitting classes to remain 
uncovered by any teacher; employment of many 
hundreds of qualified persons as substitute teachers 
for years at sub-standard salaries; continuous use 
of a system of employing permanent substitutes; 
failure to utilize fully State aid and budgetary funds 
appropriated to the Board of Education for the 
purpose of supplying necessary teachers for the 
children, while returning large portions of such 
funds annually to the city treasury.” 


DR. ZACHRY: Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, noted child 
psychologist and director of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance of the New York City Public Schools, 
died recently at the age of 50. She was one of the 
pioneers and leaders in the field of progressive 
education, and as head of the Institute for the 
Study of Personality Development of the Progressive 
Education Association she developed improved 
methods of child psychology work. 


The CLEARING HousE 


CAMP: Democracy in the Summer Camp is a 
20-page, illustrated, 15-cent pamphlet of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The pamphlet presents a plan 
for making the summer camp a training school for 
the democratic way of life. It may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


GRENADES: In Macon, Ga., recently, four 
schoolboys were killed while tinkering with a gre- 
nade, and a fifth, the sole survivor, was in the hos- 
pital, according to an Associated Press news story. 
There were reports that the boys had been selling 
grenades for 35 cents each. Atlanta, Ga., police 
announced that a grenade had exploded near a 
group of junior-high-school boys on their way to 
school. One pupil had grabbed the grenade from 
another, and in the scuffle the pin was pulled. 
Pupils in the group scurried away in time to avoid 
injury. In Ft. Hawkins, Ga., several boys were 
reported by the Macon Telegraph to have brought 
grenades to school and traded them for candy. There 
were reports that some boys had rolled grenades 
down the aisles in school rooms, like bowling balls. 
Sit back down and calm yourself. Probably that was 
an unfounded rumor. Anyway, it seems lately that 
grenades and unexploded fuse caps from bombs 
have become something of a menace, so maybe we'd 
better talk to the pupils about it. 
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